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THE LIFE OF THE TEACHER 


By Dr. Victor L. ButrerFieLp 


President Butterfield of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., delivered this address at the Secondary Education Board’s 
28th Annual Conference, held in New York City on March 5 and 6. 


I 


appreciate the compliment of being asked to 

address you on this occasion. I have not had the 

privilege for some time of discussing problems of 
education with any large group of secondary and ele- 
mentary school people. I have a genuine interest in 
doing so. This is not merely because of the common 
goals of schools and colleges, but also because, as 
many of you know, Wesleyan is venturing on several 
fronts into areas of active contribution to primary and 
secondary education. I am particularly glad, there- 
fore, at this time to have a chance to discuss a feature 
of our problem which I think is both central and appre- 
ciably neglected. It has to do with the teacher and his 
own personal growth. I have in mind the vast bulk of 
our private and public secondary school teachers, as 
well as the majority of our college teachers. 

Every profession is often the object of parody, 
satire, or other form of humorous criticism. College 
professors are notorious as the butts of such jokes. 
The latest definition of a college professor which I have 
heard is that he is a “research worker wired for sound.” 
Stories about his absent-mindedness are legion. 
College deans also come in for some of this. The dean 
of freshmen has been defined as a mouse that is trying 
to become a rat. The dean has been defined as a man 
who doesn’t know enough to teach but knows too 
much to become a college president. And there are, of 
course, some juicy ones on college presidents, perhaps 
among the best of which, though old, is the story of the 
small college which wrote to the speaker’s bureau of a 
large Midwestern university asking for a Commence- 
ment speaker, and specifying that they would like the 
speaker to be no one lower than a dean, and that they 
would like him to be a wit. The reply in effect said 
that there was nothing lower than a dean, that they 
didn’t have a wit, but if they wanted a couple of half- 
wits, they had a vice-president and a president who 
would oblige. I presume there are similar stories cir- 
culating about headmasters, but whether the fact that 
I haven’t heard any is attributable to my failure to 
circulate among them, or to their singular lack of any 
weaknesses to pick on, I must leave to you to decide. 
These jibes are made at teachers generally, however. 
There is the one that says “Those that can’t, teach,” 
and the follow-up that “Those that can’t teach, teach 
teachers.” 


II 


Now we ought in principle to accept some of these 
jibes in good faith and laugh with the rest when we are 
the object of them. Certainly any individual or any 
profession which takes itself too seriously needs this 
kind of puncturing. A fundamental humility about 
ourselves is a condition of both our happiness and our 
success, indeed is the entering wedge of self-criticism 
and self-improvement. And it is true that we have a 
good many people in the teaching profession who do 
not belong there, people who have drifted into it for 
the wrong reasons. Perhaps they can’t find anything 
better to do, perhaps they find in it some mode of 
escape, perhaps they like the long vacations and the 
chance to loaf otherwise once they have their security. 
But when I hear members of other professions general- 
izing about the whole profession in this way, I natu- 
rally get annoyed. I suspect that more people “drift” 
into business than drift into teaching, and for equally 
bad reasons. They are not sure of what else they 
would like todo. There are thousands of berths in the 
business world which make minimum demands on 
their energies and which provide routine security both 
economically and psychologically. Too many men 
are also going into medicine for the wrong reasons, 
namely, perhaps, to carry on the family tradition, or to 
postpone the threat of the draft, or to get into a pro- 
fession that has great social prestige while at the same 
time paying very handsomely. Hundreds of people in 
every profession select it or drift into it for irrelevant 
reasons. This is true in the teaching profession, and 
one of our main jobs is to see that we get more people 
into teaching who choose it for the right reasons. 


When a man is selecting teaching as a profession he 
ought not merely to think of the extent to which his 
personality is suited for that work, but he ought to be 
moved primarily by two major motives. He should 
first and foremost be a person of genuine intellectual 
curiosity. He ought to love his subject in particular, 
and learning in general. Knowledge, ideas, creative 
ventures of the mind, the search for truth and wisdom 
should be a strong, positive force in his character. 
Secondly, he must certainly have respect if not 
affection for young people, and a deep concern that 
they capture some of this same experience of knowing 
and learning and thinking. If a man is strongly 
motivated by these two drives, and has the imagina- 
tion and personality to develop the art, the probabili- 
ties for his success are high. Without all of these the 
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probabilities are small. In our selection of teachers we 
should therefore lay primary emphasis upon these 
virtues. We must search for able people with intel- 
lectual drive, with an interest in young people, and 
with the personality and imagination suited to per- 
haps the most difficult of all the arts. 


Ill 


Although the selection of our teachers is enor- 
mously important, and although we must induce more 
men of the quality I suggest into the profession, and 
screen more rigorously if we are to improve the quality 
of teaching and give greater dignity to the profession, 
I am nevertheless not concerned here with a discussion 
on the selection of teachers. I am rather more con- 
cerned with the perpetuation of these qualities once 
our teachers are established in the protession. We are 
more neglecttul in this matter than anywhere else in 
our problem. We seem to do far less than we could to 
aid and abet the continued intellectual growth of our 
teachers so that their minds and spirits can retain the 
freshness, the excitement, the appreciations, and the 
contagion so necessary for their eftective teaching. 
Certainly pupils are hardly likely to catch the real 
significance of what they are learning if it has lost its 
significance for the man or woman before them. Yet 
we don’t talk a great deal about the importance of 
sustaining this vitality in our teachers, and we do 
little consciously to help. 

The blame for this situation can be pretty widely 
shared. Teachers themselves can often be blamed for 
lacking the will and the drive to keep themselves 
growing. We must also recognize, however, that there 
are often discouragements in their path which can 
become almost insurmountable. Society generally 
provides many of these by its attitudes toward educa- 
tion and the teacher. But we also are often at fault — 
we school and college administrators, and our school 
Boards, state bureaus, and boards of trustees. 


We who are holding the teachers directly to ac- 
count make enormous demands of time and energy on 
them, while at the same time paying them so little 
that they all too often have to supplement their in- 
comes at vacation time instead of pursuing their 
proper calling as learners. We tend tc overburden 
them with too large classes, with too heavy teaching 
loads, and with endless extracurricular or extramural 
responsibilities. In the private schools not only must 
teachers, in addition to their teaching, carry normal 
extracurricular and supervisory burdens, but they 
must be in constant attendance as counsellors and 
supervisors. There are the additional burdens of hos- 
pitality to parents and visitors, all kinds of committee 
loads, and the more general responsibilities to the 
community at large. A comparable situation prevails 
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on many a college or university campus. In the public 
schools the teaching loads and the number of pupils 
are often staggering, and the demands made upon 
teachers for extracurricular services, for workshop 
enterprises, PTA obligations, and community services 
generally make one wonder that the teacher has any 
time left to himself. Though there is a slow trend of 
salary increases throughout the profession, salaries are 
still woefully low, and in general teachers are being 
paid considerably less than skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. They therefore have hardly the resources for 
books, for travel, for formal study, or for other instru- 
ments of personal stimulation and growth. Certainly 
they don’t if they have to work summers to keep 
themselves or their families going. 


IV 


But, as I have suggested, society generally throws 
further obstacles in the way. The staggering faith of 
the American people in Education with a capital E 
alongside of their scepticism or cynicism regarding the 
value of general knowledge and learning is one of the 
great social paradoxes of our time. For generations, 
the teacher, the schoolmaster, the scholar has been an 
object of great social respect in England and on the 
continent. The contrast of his position in America is 
striking. Indeed, particularly in these days, the intel- 
lectual is often an object of mistrust and positive 
attack — just on principle! 

The irony is that this fundamental indifference or 
antagonism to the value of learning has seeped heavily 
into our whole educational system. Since society 
places little value on it, we have countless teachers 
whose own education has had little substance, and 
whose whole philosophy of education leaves learning, 
except as a tool, almost entirely out of account. I 
know of one public school teachers committee which 
made a list of items for its school board on the best 
ways and means for stimulating teacher growth. At 
the head of the list were recommendations for formal 
courses in further teaching methods, followed by the 
other conventional devices so popular in America: the 
attendance at conventions, or meetings of other educa- 
tors, the establishment of workshops, the establish- 
ment, heaven forbid, of new committees, require- 
ments of community service of all sorts including “Y” 
work, Sunday school teaching, PTA services, and 
what not. Nowhere on the list was a suggestion that 
teachers could move ahead under their own steam by 
reading books or periodicals. Nowh:2re was it sug- 
gested that further formal education in one’s own or 
other fields could be a source of continued growth. 

The same attitude has also seeped into our educa- 
tional administration to a discouraging degree. We 
can each of us here ask ourselves to what extent we 














maintain any intellectual growth of our own through 
reading, reflection, and discussion. We tend to justify 
the absence of it by the feeling that we have too many 
other urgent things to do, yet I doubt that there is 
anything more urgent. Unless each of us who is the 
head of an educational institution tries to keep alive in 
himself some measure of that which ultimately justi- 
fies education, the essential hypocrisy or fallacy, at 
least, of the situation becomes obvious to both pupils 
and their elders. Each of us can also find this paucity 
of new knowledge, fresh thought, and deepened re- 
flection in many of his colleagues; and any examina- 
tion of most educational conferences and speeches will 
exhibit the same thing. The bulk of the movement 
now in education is either frankly vocational or 
“practical.” Even at the level of general education 
there is an enormous preoccupation with mental 
power as the end-all and be-all of education. At the 
lower school levels this is reflected in the preoccupa- 
tion with communication skills, for example. At the 
college level this tends to take the form of accepting as 
our final goals how to think, how to write, how to 
speak. The whole question of what is worth thinking 
about, of what is worth writing about, of what is im- 
portant to communicate is essentially bypassed. 


Vv 


The trouble really stems from the fact that so 
many of our teachers and administrators for one 
reason or another have not found learning, ideas, 
books, or creative intellectual effort really sign’ficant 
or moving. A man steeped in literature, or history, or 
philosophy, or politics, or science or theology rarely 
asks the question why it is important. To him it is as 
vividly self-evident as the importance of profits is to a 
businessman, the importance of football to a twenty- 
year-old, the importance of family life to a mother. It 
is usually the man who has never felt any of these 
things who asks why they are important. And if he 
doesn’t discover these things for himself, he can only 
be convinced of their importance by secondary con- 
siderations, through which it can be shown that learn- 
ing has consequences that he does appreciate. The 
liberal arts colleges, for example, tend to sell their 
wares by trying to demonstrate that a liberal arts 
education leads to greater economic and social success 
than other forms of education. In the same fashion 
secondary schools, particularly perhaps private 
schools, tend to sell their wares by demonstrating the 
college success of their students. 

But really this is selling out the primary and basic 
reason for our existence as schools and colleges. It’s 
like a man of God resting satisfied with Christian 
ethics alone. It is like a doctor resting satisfied with a 
good income. It is like a mother feeding, clothing, and 
schooling her children, but without love. 


What we are selling out is really the fact of what it 
means to be a man and at the same time a citizen in a 
free society. 

It is the same issue as lies at the heart of our battle 
with Communism. What is so badly lacking in both 
our social and educational thought is really an under- 
standing of the heart of the American and Western 
tradition, the basic humanist position, in other words, 
as to the nature of man and the function of society. If 
we put the primary emphasis on “practical” educa- 
tion, on skills, on techniques, on “practical know- 
how,” then we in effect give top priority to the ma- 
terial needs of man. To insist on material needs as the 
most important human needs is to deny most of what 
makes life significant and gives man the “worth” and 
“dignity” we so glibly tag him with. Man is not pri- 
marily a physical animal, though he is that, and phy- 
sical well-being is important. Nor is he primarily a 
social animal, important as social life and political 
institutions are to him. He is in his full stature as a 
man primarily a moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
being. It is not merely that he has powers of judging 
right and wrong and the freedom to choose and the 
compulsion to struggle for one against the other. He 
has a mind capable of knowing and understanding, a 
heart capable of sympathy, a sensitivity capable of 
beauty, a spirit aware of mystery, or divinity, an in- 
ventive and creative capacity running the gamut from 
craftsmanship and artisanship to the professions and 
statecraft, to science and art and philosophy. These 
and many other gifts and talents are things in simple 
and medest ways for little men, and in complex and 
elaborate ones for great men, in their infinite variety of 
degree and combination for most, that can make life 
significant, give it dignity, and justify governments as 
instruments of individual freedom and opportunity. 
This seems to me the heart of the conflict with Com- 
munism, the essence of the Western heritage, and the 
only possible moral position of a man motivated by 
charity, by humility, by an understanding of other 
men, and a respect for their rights and opportunities. 

It is furthermore the only proper position of the 
educator, and points up our task. The importance of 
these human ends is, as I have suggested, apparent 
only to those who in some degree achieve them. Unless 
in some permutation and combination man feels the 
issues of right and wrong deeply, unless he has found 
meaning in his power to know and understand, unless 
he has a warmth of sympathy and is sensitive to 
beauty and mystery and divinity, unless his inventive 
and creative capacities are exercised and appreciated, 
he will be no defender of a free society. But if he has 
these qualities in varying ways he will tend to be a 
man who will help achieve and maintain a society that 
would encourage and support their exercise. This is 
the heart of “education for citizenship.” 
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VI 


It should therefore be clear why I am committed 
lock, stock, and barrel to liberal education at every 
level in the educational system. Liberal education is 
not snob education, it is not decorative education, it is 
not an education merely to develop skills and powers. 
It is the one form of education that is consciously 
designed to support all of these higher exercises of the 
mind, the heart, and the spirit. Its very essence is the 
adventure of the mind, not only for the personal mean- 
ings and satisfactions which the adventure can bring, 
but also for the suggestions and discoveries it gives to 
men as to how they might make human life most 
significant and how society can serve that significance 
best. To be sure, liberal education often fails of its 
achievement. Indeed in recent decades it seems to 
have lost a great deal of its power to move men deeply, 
and is only now beginning to show signs of revival and 
therefore of significance for greater numbers of able 
and sensitive people. The colleges and universities, in 
allowing liberal learning to become sterile, may have 
been responsible appreciably for this. It has nonethe- 
less through the centuries been a powerful force in the 
lives of many people and a powerful cause in the 
emergence of free institutions. Our task is not to dis- 
card it for its failures but to capitalize on its undoubted 
and almost limitless potential. 

May I remind you again, then, that it is the teacher 
and his quality and his own life that are the crux of our 
problem. We must remember, first, that although he 
is paid to teach, he is also paid to de, paid to personify 


in his own life the object of education. He is also a 
person in his own right, and is worthy of respect and 
dignity in proportion as he flowers into that quality 
and being we speak of. It is the obligation of all of us 
to aid and abet him in the achievement of meaning for 
his own life. We must not forget this. On the con- 
trary, the most helpful thing we can do is to help find 
the ways and means to give him physical and moral 
support for his growth in personal stature. I say better 
salaries, lighter teaching loads, and more respect and 
encouragement for his reading, his thought, and his 
free expression of ideas. This latter is especially crucial 
in these days of fear. Unless American society can 
learn to welcome and encourage this freedom, the most 
important cornerstone of our strength will be eroded 
and crumble. Let us aid and abet the teacher in his 
positive expression through whatever devices we can, 
but most of all through expressing a fundamental 
respect for him as a personifier of one of the great pro- 
fessions and achievements of civilization. His impact 
on students is as much in terms of what he is as in 
terms of what he teaches. If we encourage his growth 
in stature, we will do more than any other one thing to 
provide society with the citizenry and leadership that 
will keep us strong, free, civilized. This is the America 
we all want. Let us help in every way we can to 
achieve it, by putting first things first. Let us above all 
else produce men and women who can fulfill the pur- 
pose of freedom by being children neither of animals, 
or machines, or government, but rather the sons and 
daughters of men, of angels, and of God. 


HOW CAN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STIMULATE READING? 


By Dr. Srevya S. CENTER 


Dr. Center is Reading Consultant; formerly Director of the Reading Institute, New York University; and author of The Art of 
Book Reading. She delivered this paper in the Elementary Schools section of the Secondary Education Board’s 28th annual con- 


ference (March 5 and 6, 1954). 


I 


HE most attractive rooms in our school houses 
are the libraries, spacious, comfortable, and 
inviting. Public libraries vie with modern 

school buildings in dominating the skyline of villages, 
towns, and cities. Publishers, authors, and illustrators 
every year supply young people with books of sur- 
passing artistry. Teachers and librarians compile lists 
of books that seemingly appeal to every taste and in- 
terest of young people. Many hours are set aside in 
schools to teach literature. Educators enlist discs, 
films, and filmstrips in the cause of literature, appre- 
ciation, and enjoyment. 


All this, I maintain, constitutes an elaborate pro- 
gram of stimulation designed to secure reader re- 
sponse. 

Let us be realistic about reader response. 


The end-product of our entire system of schooling 
is a nation reading on the seventh or eighth grade 
level, an optimistic rating. The favorite reading of the 
nation is easy fiction in magazines and books of the 
once-upon-a-time type, the easiest kind to read. 

T. S. Eliot said recently in an interview that lis- 
teners of stories fall into three categories: those who 
grasp the sequence of stories only; those who sense the 
significance of the incidents with insight into plot, 
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characters, theme, and conflict; and finally those lis- 
teners who, in addition to the preceding accomplish- 
ment, appreciate diction, imagery, style, those ele- 
ments that we associate with beauty. 

What Mr. Eliot said about listeners applies equally 
to readers. Our responsibility to young readers is to 
help them to grasp the full significance of what they 
read, so far as their potentiality permits; that is, to 
become three-dimensional readers. When we con- 
sider that only one half of the students who enter the 
secondary school achieve graduation, it seems ines- 
capably imperative that we begin in the kindergarten 
to develop the mature intelligent reader demanded by 
our literate, democratic civilization, a civilization that 
regards the reading of worthwhile books essential to 
the welfare of its electorate. Television, radio, and 
film have their rightful place, but they are not sub- 
stitutes for books. I am not uneasy about the competi- 
tion of popular mass media of communication, pro- 
vided . 

My assignment on this program is to amplify the 
word, Provided. The question is, what additional 
stimuli must we employ to provoke a desirable re- 
sponse from the reader in the elementary grades and 
insure his continuous response as long as he lives. 





If the end-product is to be a body of young people 
for whom reading is fun, pleasure, recreation, with a 
sense of expanding development, what steps shall we 
teachers take to secure that end? 


II 


It is obvious that reading cannot give pleasure 
unless one can read; that is, one must have a fair 
mastery of the basic reading skills, to derive any 
pleasure from reading. Yet a child might be able to 
grasp the central thought, sense the contextual mean- 
ing of words, make inferences and draw conclusions 
and still not regard reading as an essential activity. A 
child might attain a fair competence in reading and 
yet lack the capacity to derive pleasure from it. If 
pleasure is lacking, the probability is strong that the 
child will not develop into the habitual reader. 

The mature reader identifies himself with what he 
reads. Unless he forms a close partnership with the 
writer, thinking, imagining, feeling with him, the 
reader will not be affected by what he reads. He will 
skim the surface. The words will go in one eye, and 
out the other, as one of my students phrased it. He 
will not “plunge headlong into a book’s profound,” to 
quote Elizabeth Browning. 

I think that the secret of securing a three-dimen- 
sional reader response consists in capitalizing that 
which is dominant in every human being, but espe- 
cially dominant in young people; that is, a longing for 
experience, actual and vicarious. The writer applies a 


pattern or design to the raw stuff of human experience 
and illuminates and interprets it. If a reader becomes 
intellectually and emotionally identified with what 
he reads, he experiences an expansion and fulfillment 
of his powers, provided the printed page tells the 
truth about life. If the reader senses literature as 
human experience, no power can prevent his being 
stimulated by it. 

In the kindergarten, the way in which stories are 
told lays the foundation of vicarious participation in 
life experience through literature. The pattern of the 
fairy tale, Cinderella for example, is the same pattern 
that short-story writers use in composing mature, 
sophisticated stories. Young readers dislike reading if 
they bog down in details and read only words, words, 
words, not ideas, feelings, experiences. They must see 
the composition in its totality. 

Let us consider Cinderella, Ella of the Cinders. 
The characters fall into two groups, Cinderella on one 
side and the wicked step-mother and her daughters on 
the other. You perceive the conflict between the an- 
tagonist and the protagonist, a dramatic situation 
characteristic of narrative literature and of human 
experience. 

Note the explosive incident, the inciting moment 
(the igniting moment, according to one of my stu- 
dents) — the invitation to a ball given by the prince. 
This incident sets off a series of incidents, including the 
appearance of the godmother, who enables Cinderella 
to go to the ball, clad in appropriate raiment and 
transported regally. Then the climax comes. The 
Greek word, climax, means a ladder. You and I, the 
readers or listeners, climb the ladder of incidents with 
a feeling of increasing suspense, and arrive at the 
highest rung of the ladder, the climax, the lost slipper. 
Of course, we foresee the outcome, and with lessening 
tension, anticipate the end, the untying of the knot of 
complication. The French have a word for it, dénoue- 
ment. Cinderella has a theme, a central controlling 
idea, a motif, namely, virtue is rewarded! 

If the telling of the story is definitely structured, 
without the use of technical terms, with no belaboring 
of the theme (perish the thought!), the child becomes 
accustomed, in listening to stories and later in reading 
them, to an awareness of: 

a background 

an explosive incident 

a sequence of events 

a struggle or clash 

characters in two opposing camps 

a climax 

increasing and lessening suspense 

a conclusion when complications are unravelled 
a theme, a dominating idea or feeling 

The experienced reader becomes aware of the close 
parallel existing between narrative literature and the 
pattern of human experience. 
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Contrast this approach with another still prac- 
ticed in some classrooms and text books, designed to 
find out, seemingly, what the reader does not know 
about what he has read: 


1. Was the stepmother kind or unkind to Cinderella? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

What sort of coach did the godmother give Cinderella? 
Have you ever seen a pumpkin? If so, describe it. 

How many horses drew Cinderella’s coach? 

. Was the slipper gold, or silver, or leather, or glass? 

Did you like the prince? If so, why? 

Did you like the ending of the story? 

. Was any part of the story sad or amusing? 


onnwmh WN 


This kind of factual, detached, unimaginative, 
objective approach certainly lays no foundation for 
appreciative reading. If you think that I am exag- 
gerating the bald though well-intentioned approach to 
literature, I could cite a popular anthology that con- 
tains a true-false test based on Wordsworth’s “We are 
Seven.” 

The Robin Hood stories array those who have not 
against those who have, with the disconcerting thesis 
that those who have not are justified in taking the 
goods of those who have. You may recall that this 
ideology has recently stirred up controversy in the 
Middle West, and in some localities, Robin Hood and 
his merry men have been investigated! 

Narrative literature, which includes the story, the 
novel, the narrative poem, the play, constitutes the 
bulk of the literature read in the elementary school. 
If you add lyric poetry, we shall have the whole course 
in literature. 

The content of narrative literature parallels history 
and actual human experience. A background of time 
and place, men and women in opposing camps en- 
gaged in clashes and struggles, an explosive incident 
that sets off a series of incidents leading to a climax, 
the final reconciliation or the destruction of one side 
or the other, all controlled and directed by a theme, in 
an atmosphere of suspense — this is experience, actual 
and vicarious. 


III 


If the immature reader senses the relationship of life 
and literature and develops a sensitive insight and 
perception, he will read. No one can keep him from 
reading, for young people have a zest for living and 
embrace whatever extends the range and breadth and 
depth of their experience. 

When this conception of the identity of life and 
literature becomes established, it is logical that it will 
be reinforced in the secondary school and college. 
There the reader will have no difficulty in telescoping 
The House of the Seven Gables into a single sentence: 
The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
even unto the third and fourth generations. The 
maturer reader will see Ulysses of the Odyssey as the 


dynamic extrovert with twenty years of war and 
wandering returning to gaunt Ithaca, a war veteran of 
the Trojan War, bored by the routine of peace and 
domestic affairs. 

The high school reader will grasp the significance 
of the two lines of Wordsworth’s Michael on the title 
page of Silas Marner: 

A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 


The student reader will compress the five acts of 
Macbeth into a phrase: 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other [side]. 

The college student reading Faust will sense the 
spiritual truth at the heart of that great epic: we 
experience the highest bliss only when we serve man- 
kind. 

This progression from Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, stories of Robin Hood, tales of adven- 
ture and daring, to the most mature literary composi- 
tions, with the emphasis on the pattern, the design 
that illuminates the meaning of life, gives students a 
feeling of identification with what they read, and it 
becomes a part of them. They mature intellectually, 
emotionally, and spiritually through structural read- 
ing. The process of developing literary appreciation 
should continue without interruption from the time 
when a child can follow a story, until he arrives in 
adulthood at the highest point which he is potentially 
capable of reaching. This growth cannot be accom- 
plished with comics and trivial stuff. One of my col- 
lege students, knowing my low boiling point where 
comics are concerned, brought me the comic version of 
Hamlet with Shakespeare’s poetry vulgarized and 
boiling out of the mouths of the characters like bubble 
gum. How much lower can taste degenerate! 


The spiritual exaltation that comes from associa- 
tion with noble ideas nobly expressed is an experience 
that is every child’s rightful heritage. To deprive him 
of his inheritance may be to sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind. It is through association with the best that 
the race has thought and felt that our intellects be- 
come mature, our emotions civilized, our imaginations 
stimulated, and our spirit liberalized. 

I have faith in the possibilities of young people. 
Remember Cuchullin, the epitome of youth, who said, 
“Though the span of my life were but a day, little 
would I reck of that if but my noble deeds might be 
remembered among men.” And there are young 
people today with flaming courage for whom life may 
be a dangerous enterprise, but it is also a glorious one. 

I recommend that we revert to the laudable prac- 
tice of our grandparents and encourage young people 
to memorize poetry and prose. If that be treason, 
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make the most of it. In a program designed to de- 
velop appreciation, the classics should have a central 
place, and should not be relegated to the periphery of 
the reader’s attention. There are classics, current and 
traditional, but a child should have his full share of 
traditional classics, the embodiment of the best that 
the race has thought and felt and willed and imagined. 
This rich experience is possible only if young people 
learn how to read; but mere intellectual coim»rehen- 
sion is not enough. The whole being must be in- 
volved. 

Perhaps we cannot teach literature, but we who 
have drawn life from it can clear away the barriers to 
understanding. We can be purveyors of magic. 

How can the elementary school stimulate boys and 


girls to read? First, by teaching them the basic reading 
skills, and then by helping them to find in literature 
vicarious experiences so patterned and designed that 
the significance of living glows with new meaning. 





SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance, 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8—5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592., 

















“BUT WESTWARD, LOOK, THE LAND IS BRIGHT” 
By H. J. G. Cottis, T.D., M.A. 


Mr. Collis, Headmaster of Eastbourne College Preparatory School in Sussex, England, visited this country in 1952. 


An imaginary conversation between an American Headmaster and one from England who had just completed a 
tour of schools in the United States under the auspices of the English Speaking Union. 


Am. Well Dr. Collis — 

Enc. Look, may I interrupt at once to explain that I 
am neither a Doctor or a Professor! I have 
been called both all over the U.S.A., and while 
I thoroughly enjoy the novelty I fear the time 
has come to debunk such courtesies. 

Am. Yes, I know we are pretty free with these com- 
plimentary titles, but then think how free you 
are over in England with the word “college.” 
Does this name really apply often to schools 
rather than university colleges? 

Enc. Well, a number of our 200 Public Schools, 
which are actually private fee paying schools 
run by Governing Bodies, do call themselves so 
and so College, although only taking boys from 
13 to 18. Then the position is designed to 
muddle Americans still further because to us a 
Preparatory School is to you an Elementary 
one and prepares boys from 8-13. My school is 
in Sussex on the English Channel and is called 
Eastbourne College Preparatory School be- 
cause nearly all the boys go on to Eastbourne 
College (an independent Public School nearly 
100 years old of some 400 boys). 

Am. Are you on your own? 

Enc. We are in our own buildings about one quarter 
of a mile from the Senior School, but are under 
the same Governing Body. I find it a great 
relief not to have to own the place as most of our 
Preparatory School Headmasters have to do. 

Am. How many boys have you got? 


Enc. We have two boarding houses of roughly sixty 
in each, and also eighty day boys. 

Am. But surely not many parents with normal 
homes can want to send away their boys to 
board at 8? 

Enc. On the contrary, there are about 500 recog- 
nised boarding Preparatory Schools in England 
where parents pay high fees because they feel 
their boys acquire something which the Day 
Schools cannot give (and still survive!). 

Am. That may be, but it does seem pretty rugged to 
take an 8 year old out of his home for two- 
thirds of the year. Does it really work? For 
example, what differences have you actually 
found in our children of the same age who have 
not been away at school? Are they soft? 

Enc. I hate the implications of the word Discipline, 
but that is where I have noticed the contrast 
most. Small boys living all the time in a com- 
munity must for their own comfort, to say 
nothing of the ear drums of the Faculty, ob- 
serve a reasonable consideration for others. If 
they are selfish, ill mannered, or too boisterous, 
public opinion will very soon begin to do its 
work, 

Am. And if not I suppose you resort to physical 
punishment good and hard? 

Enc. I have had that question all over America! In 
fact some of your more bloodthirsty boys ob- 
viously delight to think we still live as in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays and roast or toast all our 
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Enc. 


Am. 


Enc. 


Ene. 


new boys. Yes, sometimes we do apply the 
personal touch, but only sometimes, and with 
no malice aforethought. Strangely enough, I 
have never found a sensible English schoolboy 
who would vote for its abolition (except pos- 
sibly while actually at the receiving end!). But 
what I do want to stress is that these Prep. 
Schools of ours are happy homely places where 
there is an immense amount of fun out of 
lessons and indeed sometimes during them. 
They are not the bleak institutions that many 
of you think. For instance, the Headmaster’s 
wife gives up most of her time to supervising 
the food and the health of her large gaggle and 
will usually write home daily to the parent of 
any boy who is ill. No praise is too high for 
what these ladies do and for the interest they 
take. 

You say they look after health, but are they 
really competent to do this? 

They have qualified Matrons (House Mothers 
do you call them?) who will actually see to 
what the doctor orders and also attend to 
clothes. Incidentally our school uniforms are 
stricter than yours and less varied — grey 
flannel suits are the most common, but with 
short trousers for the younger boys, which 
would surprise Junior over here a great deal. 
But how do they know when they can put away 
the suspenders and take to braces? Is there a 
graduating age to long pants? 

Schools have their own rules, and some even 
keep them in shorts till they are 12 or 13. We 
make the rule — five feet tall or 12 years old, 
whichever happens first, but, mind you, the 
supporting powers have just the opposite 
names in England so the graduation is to socks 
and suspenders! 

What do they wear on their heads? 

Each school has its own distinctive cap — 
often with pretty bright colours so that the 
wearer can be spotted afar off. The “boater” 
type of straw hat still survives in some schools. 
It seems to me that you are very hard with all 
these dress regulations. What do you gain by 
it in the long run? 

Well it does help to inculcate a standard of 
appearance which all the boys can understand 
and value. I am all for young people being 
relaxed, but there is always the danger that 
they will not distinguish between being “at 
ease” and being “fallen out.” Your American 
boys and girls are grand, but as some of your 
Headmasters have told me themselves they do 
tend to be sloppy. Surely that is the inevitable 
outcome of lack of restraint in clothes, posture, 


Am. 


Enc. 


Enc. 


Am. 
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and so on. Gay bush shirts and blue jeans never 
seem to me to go with lessons. Another thing — 
a school uniform means that prosperous parents 
and struggling ones dress their children alike 
and there can be no invidious comparisons in 
appearance. 

Do you honestly feel then that American boys 
are given too much freedom? 

It seems almost ungracious to criticise them 
after the delightful and friendly way in which 
they all greeted me, but I often wondered 
whether any of their naturalness and gaiety 
would really suffer if there was a little more 
strictness at home and in some schools. Ob- 
viously the born Schoolmaster inspires a na- 
tural respect out of which he can work miracles 
irrespective of regulations, but the vast com- 
pany of us middle men need a strong system to 
work with. Personally I would be a bit scared 
of chaps driving themselves to school in vast 
automobiles (or “Hot Rods’) and perhaps 
being allowed to smoke over their crackers and 
milk at recess. At the same time I certainly 
admire your broadminded curricula, which so 
often include driving lessons and excellent 
practical projects such as the Woodmanship 
Course I read about in a recent issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.tetin. There you 
certainly win, but surely most of your High 
Schools run the risk of overlooking potential 
classicists and scientists. I don’t mean by this 
that your boys are not kept fairly hard at it, 
for I met quite a number of “cinch notices,” 
and even boys attending a “make up” class for 
deficiencies in work (although I must admit 
that my first thought was to wonder at even 
cosmetics being included!). 

It seems time we changed the subject! What 
about our school buildings? How did they 
strike you? 

Most impressive. You have some wonderful 
schools with space and equipment far ahead of 
any I have seen in my own country. Mind you, 
I should go to sleep if I taught in such tempera- 
tures as you do, but then I suppose I ought to 
have expected them with such a warmhearted 
people! You would certainly freeze in many of 
our classrooms. As regards some of your fine 
properties, I rather gathered that your alumni 
contribute most generously to school needs 
and act as widespread publicity agents for the 
old school. I heard of at least one who was 
swathing Junior (aged 6 months) in a muffler 
specially made in school colours. 

Talking of publicity, how do your fee paying 
schools advertise and get their boys? 
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Enc. The Incorporated Association of Preparatory 


Enc. 
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Schools definitely makes it a condition of mem- 
bership that a Headmaster does not advertise 
in the press. Yet these schools and our Public 
Schools have never been fuller or had longer 
waiting lists. Parents pay registration fees and 
get their son’s names down when they are only 
a few years old. I even had an application last 
year for a boy “born in 1955”! We do of course 
issue “Prospectuses” as we call them, but they 
are nothing like the really elaborate catalogues 
of so many of your schools. But then you will 
often have special Faculty members to write 
these, keep in touch with alumni, and show 
round prospective parents. In our case we have 
none of this kind of reception committees 
through which one is often escorted en route 
for your Headmasters. In this respect we are 
far less formal than you and literally closer to 
the boys. The inner isolation of some of your 
Headmasters worried me, as there must be the 
occasional moment when a boy would give 
anything to pour out some trouble if he did not 
have first to break through such defences. This 
protection may be admirable against outside 
intruders, but couldn’t there be a direct door 
into the Headmaster away from secretaries and 
stooges bearing the one word “Boys”? Some 
Headmasters seemed to feel the danger of re- 
moteness because they told me they greet 
every boy each morning as he arrives, but then 
that is not the most conducive moment for 
confidences. 

Did you get the same idea about Headmasters 
and their Faculty members? 

To some extent yes, but the remote control is 
so efficiently managed with daily news bulle- 
tins being sent round that it is hardly notice- 
able. With us, however, the Headmaster is 
certainly more visible, as well as being adminis- 
trative, and nearly always teaches himself. We 
most of us try to take two or three forty- 
minute periods a day, which certainly keep us 
in touch. 

You mentioned the daily bulletins sent round 
to the Faculty, but did you also see the School 
Newspapers which the boys publish them- 
selves once or twice a term or more? 

I should think I did, and I shall never forget 
one virulent article entitled “Joe hits new 
low.” It seemed too outspoken to be a healthy 
vehicle of expression for boys. Such uncen- 
sored stuff as this must surely have a doubtful 
value in its influence on the younger members of 
the School. We too believe in the freedom of 


Enc. 


the press, but some of our masters usually have 
a glance through any material that is to be 
published and are ready to drop the occasional 
hint. On the other hand, the way your boy 
publishers will sometimes finance themselves 
by getting advertisements from local trades- 
men is most enterprising. 

Well, Dr. — Prof. — sorry, Mr. — Collis, our 
time is up, but have you any outstanding 
memories of our schools to take back to your 
country? 


Yes indeed — the many excellent School Li- 
braries, often with a full time Librarian, the 
unbelievable amount of armour worn for 
American football, and the overwhelming kind- 
ness I received everywhere, whether it was in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Kentucky, California, 
or any other State I visited. You specialize in 
helping new boys, as my copy of one school’s 
printed “Interpreter” booklet shows, but you 
went beyond that with me, although I must 
often have taken up valuable time. You made 
me feel that I was not just “visiting” as we 
would say but “visiting with” as you say. 
Your Headmasters and Faculty Members were 
all cordial in the extreme and I am very glad 
still to be corresponding with several. You have 
so much everywhere that delights the eye and 
warms the heart that it makes a British School- 
master rejoice for the future generations of our 
closest friends. 











sponsored jointly by Yale University (Master of Arts in 
Teaching) and the Council for Religion in Independent 
Schools, will be offered at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., from July 5-24, 1954. 


tunity for teachers to study the relationship between Chris- 
tianity and curricular subjects other than religion. Two 
courses will be offered to approximately fifty teachers 
from independent schools: ‘“‘Basic Christian Beliefs” and 
“Christianity and the Curriculum.” 


discussions by distinguished guests. 


and board. There will be no accommodation available for 
families. 


possible scholarship assistance, write to: 


INSTITUTE OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
ON 
RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


A special program for independent school teachers, 


The purpose of this program is to provide an oppor- 


In addition there will be about ten evening talks and 


Expenses: $175.00, including registration, tuition, room, 


For information, application forms, and requests for 


Ralph Harper, Director 
Yale Institute for Independent Schools 
Lenox, Mass, 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to 


the advertiser. 














WANTED: REGISTERED NURSE 
Wanted: registered nurse for teen-age summer work 
camp. Nine week season, June 28 to August 29. 
Write to: Anne and John Holden 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
Carbondale, Colorado 

















RIDING PROGRAM 
EQUITATION: Riding and jumping, stable manage- 
ment. Couple, 33 and 36, thoroughly experienced with all 
age groups, to take complete charge of riding program. 
New England states and vicinity preferred. Available 
September. 
Write to: Box 554 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass, 














WANTED: SAILING INSTRUCTOR 


Opening for sailing instructor at small yacht club, 
Islip, N. Y. Instruction and midget and junior sailing are 
in Beetlecats. Instructor is only employee and is involved 
in all Club operations, such as aiding in and supervising 
care of house and grounds, float, launch, club Beetlecat, 
and members’ sailboats, Older members own four or five 
Stars, but they are not berthed at the Club. Instruction 
includes group discussions, individual lessons in a Beetle- 
cat, and stress on seamanship, racing rules, and tactics. 

Season is about June 14 to about September 4. Sun- 
days off and extra time off during rain and high winds. 
Salary adjustment for board and meals would depend on 
their cost. Instructor will be able to earn $450-$500 net 
for season after expenditures for board and most meals. 
(This arrangement is for single man; arrangement for 
married man and wife subject to adjustment.) 

Write (if possible giving personal references in New 
York City and vicinity) to: 

Anson Beard 
Room 1915, 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














chairman. 





THE KENT SCHOOL 
3401 South University Boulevard 
Englewood (Denver) Colorado 
is seeking a young woman to be elementary department 


Apply to Mary A. Bogue, Headmistress. 








WORLD TRENDS AND OUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

“World Trends and Our Responsibilities” will be 
the theme of a conference to be held by the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress in cooperation with the 
Foreign Policy Association, June 26 to July 10, 1954, 
at Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 

The conference will be open to men and women 
from a variety of organizations interested in influenc- 
ing public opinion on current economic and political 
issues. For recreation all the facilities of the lovely 
country campus will be utilized including an out-of- 
door swimming pool. Informal music and folk danc- 
ing will be featured. 

What the individual can do in a world character- 
ized by big organizations will be the basic question 
with which Merrill Bush, Faculty Chairman, will deal 
in his opening speech. Robert Bendiner, Program 
Committee Chairman, will speak on “American Poli- 


tics and U. S. Foreign Policy”; Vera Micheles Dean, 
on “World Trends.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will entertain con- 
ference members at a picnic at her home, Val Kill 
Cottage, Hyde Park, and be interviewed on “What is 
the Proper Role for the U.N. in U. S. Foreign Policy?” 

Salom Rizk, author of Syrian Yankee, will speak 
on “America Is More Than a Place” and Isadore 
Lubin, former member of the U. S. Delegation to the 
U.N. on “Does U. S. Prosperity Involve Prosperity 
Abroad?” Other distinguished speakers are being in- 
vited to deal with other vital topics from contrasting 
points of view. The conference is non-partisan and 
does not attempt to bring members to one point of 
view but to broaden their outlook. 

Detailed programs and information about fees and 
scholarships may be obtained from Dorothy P. Hill, 
Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KennetH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Educational Television has been a frequent subject for comment in this section of the BuLLeTIN. 


Frieda B. Hennock, member 


of the Federal Communications Commission, has been most interested and extremely active in her efforts in behalf of educational 
use of television. We are fortunate in having her as author for our lead article this month. Miss Hennock received the Tuition Plan 


award for outstanding service to education in February. In the citation of the Jury of Award, she was chosen . 


. . “because — 


often against strong opposition — she led the fight to preserve television channels for non-commercial education broadcasts, be- 
cause her activities as a member of the FCC were largely instrumental in setting aside hundreds of television channels for this 
purpose; because she personally went about the country pleading for and helping to establish and develop educational television 


programs, ... 


MY MOST REWARDING EXPERIENCE IN TELEVISION 


By Friepa B. Hennock 


I 


ORKING in educational television has been the 
W most rewarding experience of my career as an 
FCC Commissioner. But this was made pos- 

sible only by the teachers who fought for the reserva- 


tion of channels and, since then, have given their help 
in stimulating interest in building these stations. 


What, precisely, is educational television? By 
educational television I mean the operation by schools 
of their own TV stations completely on a noncom- 
mercial basis, with each station’s entire programming 
devoted to meeting the educational, cultural, recrea- 
tional, and varied civic needs of the community and its 
people. Educational stations will carry no advertising 
matter on the air and receive no revenue from it. 
There will be no commercials on the air whatsoever. 
All of the educational station’s programs — whether 
presented by the schools or by civic agencies such as 
the library or welfare bureau — will be aimed at 
making the viewer a more informed and educated 
person; enriching his capacity for better working and 
living; and helping him to become a healthier and 
happier American. 


There are today 250 TV channels reserved by the 
Federal Communications Commission for use by non- 
commercial educational television stations in as many 
communities. These are 250 potential schoolhouses of 
the air that can spread culture and education from 
morning till night and bring the teachers into the 
living rooms of every one of the 30 million families who 
have TV sets. 


The dynamics of educational television as a na- 
tional movement are at least equal to, if they do not 
surpass, the dynamics of television itself as a com- 
munications medium. The potential of educational 
television increases with every purchase of a TV set. 
The 30 million TV receivers mean 30 million potential 
new classrooms. To put it differently, if the 250 
stations are built, more than half of all the homes in 
the country will have a classroom in their living rooms. 
This, combined with the fact that the average family 


devotes five hours a day to television, constantly 
widens the vistas for educational TV. 

Every type of school must take advantage of the 
enormous potential of educational television. This is 
their golden opportunity to present themselves to the 
public. Teachers and educators keep themselves too 
far removed from the public and, therefore, do not get 
the support they deserve. If the public could see these 
schools and their teachers, and watch them work on 
these 30 million sets, they would gain new standing in 
every community. 

The educators have agreed to use cooperatively the 
250 channels reserved for educational TV. This means 
that as far as private preparatory schools are con- 
cerned, they are to have their share of time on the air. 
This is very important, since the secondary schools in 
this country, which have a vital function to perform, 
will be able to use these channels to put on their own 
programs, as well as to get proper programming for 
their classrooms. 

Educational television, though a teaching tool of 
rare power and persuasion, is neither a substitute for 
the teacher nor a substitute for the classroom. It is, 
however, a most important teaching aid if in the 
proper hands — that is in the hands of the teacher 
himself. It should not need emphasizing that no one is 
better qualified to educate than educators. They can 
demonstrate it if given an opportunity — the oppor- 
tunity to operate their own noncommercial educa- 
tional television stations. 


II 


Although there are commercial TV stations which, 
as part of their responsibility to serve the public in- 
terest, have granted time and facilities for school tele- 
casts, these programs are few and far between and do 
not even begin to satisfy education’s need in television. 
Commercial stations in general cannot provide, nor in 
all fairness could they beexpected to provide, a complete 
educational service. Only independent, noncommer- 
cial stations operating a full-time educational schedule 
can bring such a service to the American people. 
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These educational stations, when established, will 
become an important part of our overall broadcast 
service, supplying a healthy complement to television 
as we now know it. Their special programming will 
allow the general public greater opportunity for edu- 
cation in school and at home. The result of making 
education available in the home and school must be an 
increase in the number of sets sold and wider circula- 
tion for all educational TV programs. Finally, follow- 
ing the highest standard of public service, these edu- 
cational stations will act as a vehicle to raise the aims 
of all broadcasting. 

Nevertheless, there are those short-sighted people 
today who refuse to recognize these benefits of educa- 
tional television; people who do not think it important 
for the public to be able to turn the dial and receive a 
noncommercial station on the air. Those people do not 
want educators to teach on television, because they 
fear that educational television stations might deprive 
the existing commercial stations of some of their audi- 
ence. These fears are entirely unjustified. On the con- 
trary, educational television stations will create an 
incentive for many more and difterent viewers to turn 
on their sets and, once there, to turn the dial for enter- 
tainment and for the change of fare that the commer- 
cial stations ofter. In that way educational television 
stations would attract new followers for commercial 
stations. Therefore, the battle line between commer- 
cial stations and educators need never be drawn; it 
simply should not exist. Commercial stations have a 
definite function to perform; but so have educational 
television stations in the hands of educators. For that 
is where educational television belongs—and is 
destined to remain under the rules of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

It is gratifying to me to witness the progress that, 
with the help of educators, is being made in bringing 
educational television to the people of this country. 
Already, in the short space since the reservations were 
made, there have been forty-seven applications filed 
for these stations, even though the skeptics said that 
not a single application would be made for many years. 

But, this is not enough. The goal must be to build 
educational TV stations wherever there are educators 
who will use them. The great opportunity brought 
about by the advent of TV carries with it even a 
greater responsibility; the responsibility of seeing to it 
that television is used to teach and enlighten as well as 
to sell and entertain. This responsibility can be ful- 
filled only through educational television stations 
operated by educators themselves. 


III 


What can preparatory school teachers do to make 
educational television a reality? 


Just a few of you can bring to the surface a great 





deal of interest which already exists and just needs a 
little prodding. Each of you who reads this fine 
journal can help by getting in touch with a few of the 
leading citizens in your community to call attention to 
the educational channel lying idle, the channel that 
can serve the community day and night with educa- 
tion and culture. You might also instigate into 
action, among others, the school board, social welfare 
agencies, and parent-teacher organizations. You can 
create the nucleus of leaders needed to carry the ball 
for the building and operation of these educational 
television stations for a nominal cost. 

This, I assure you, will be the most rewarding 
experience of your teaching career, just as it has been 
mine as a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. But more, it will be a monument to you 
who helped procure these channels and wanted them 
utilized to help this nation in the task of raising the 
educational level of all of our people. 


LIVE IT UP! 


“Live It Up!’ was the title of an article in the March issue 
of the Taft School Alumni Bulletin. Dr. Curtis C. Page, an 
alumnus of the school teaching at Drake University, has been 
in educational television work for quite some time. He has 
acted as moderator for the Fund for Adult Education program 
entitled “From the Mind of Man’’ over WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa. 
The first part of his article presents the need for television from 
the educator’s side. At the risk of repetition this department 
reprints it here because it supplements admirably what Miss 
Hennock has said above. 

You are an educator. You know the world is in- 
tellectually and morally adrift, sliding crazily into an 
ultimate hurricane. You think, or hope, you can give 
it (if only) a jury rudder. But you’ve got to do it fast. 
The mass media of communication seem to be the only 
recourse. Television is the most recent and impressive, 
packs the sharpest wallop. You’re sick about what 
commercial television is doing, hag-ridden by ads, 
maudlin soap-operas, westerns, wrassling. Officials in 
high places share your concern. They have acted. 
They’ve handed you $300,000,000 worth of television 
time annually. O.K., man, get cracking. What are 
you going to do with it? 

Appropriately souped up, but not over-simplified, 
this is the question American educators found sitting 
in their lap two years ago, when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) allocated 242 television 
channels to non-profit educational organizations. For 
about a year we bounced the question on our knees, 
cooed at it, exclaimed over it. About June 1, 1953, it 
gave educators a rude shock which brought them to 
their feet. It was a big boy now, and wanted some 
straight answers. 

Here’s why. The FCC had set that deadline for 
applications for those 242 channels, after which time 
they might be made available to commercial interests. 
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Responsible applications had been made for only 
twelve educational television permits. Several plans 
for state-wide networks had been turned down by 
legislatures. Inertia and impracticality had made us, 
apparently, look the perfect stereotype of bumbling 
do-gooders. Then the FCC put salt in our wounds: it 
clearly indicated that the noncommercial channels 
would be reserved indefinitely for educational groups 
wherever in a community the concern or activity gave 
token of intent to carry the ball. We had not even the 
consolation of being underdogs fighting for time, 
Galahads with pure hearts, perhaps fuzzy brains, 
fighting the dragons of big business — and B.B.D. and 
O. Poppa had been keeping a solicitous eye on us all 
the time. 

I have been facetious to stress the urgency of what 
seemed a fatal fumble by American educators at all 
levels. The shock was good therapy. We matured 
fast toward practical action. Assisted and prodded and 
advised locally and nationally by conscientious citi- 
zens, most usefully by businessmen, we educators are 
moving. The tally, as nearly as I can ascertain and as 
I write, is encouraging: 43 applications filed with the 
FCC for construction permits in 25 states; 28 building 
permits granted for educational stations in 13 states; 
3 stations on the air; a prediction that 27 will be by the 
end of 1954, 3 statewide networks authorized, a south- 
ern regional development well into planning. The 
battle is going in our favor and seems won. The 
question has its answer: we’re going to use those 
millions of dollars worth of time. 

But hold it, wait a minute — cut! The hand about 
to pat ourselves on the back falters, pauses, and then 
whips forward to ward off or trace gesticulatory 
answers to further questions, corollary questions, more 
searching and disturbing questions. How are we going 
to use that time? Why do we feel we should use it? It 
is air time, the FCC stipulates, which belongs to the 
people, the potential viewers in any community. It 
must be treated with care; it must be used fruitfully. 
It must “educate.” 


Uncanny Magnetism 

These two major questions you have probably 
already asked yourself while reading here, or heard 
discussed in past months. They require thoughtful 
answers. I will perhaps be most fair if I doff the plural 
cloak “we educators,” and give my own replies. Why, 
first, should the FCC options on those channels be 
taken up by educators? The answer is pretty simple. 
You have experienced, and noted in your children, 
possibly with alarm, the almost uncanny magnetism 
of that constantly operating set in the living room. 
Twice within the week I have seen very intelligent 
friends, five in all, totally rapt, eyes glued, even to 
commercials. It’s not merely the novelty of the thing, 


the essential absurdity of the electronic fact that it 
works at all, the visual impact that make it so sover- 
eign a medium. Isn’t it rather its intimacy? There it 
is, opposite your chair, a blooming member of the 
family. It takes you where you could never otherwise 
have gone — into a microscope, eye to eye with a fine 
actor, within inches of a demonstration. You Are 
There, in two of your senses, for the first time over any 
mass medium. And for one program you numbered 
sixty million simultaneously. Whatever the anatomy 
of its attractiveness, its unique combination of on-the- 
spot, live, intimate, close visual coverage makes it 
incalculably the most puissant single influence on the 
American people. Naturally educators feel it should 
function to serve their aim, which is essentially the 
“liberation” of men through knowledge of facts, the 
ability to discriminate the true from the phony in 
those facts, the growth of simple awareness, the as- 
surances of self-reliance and of taste. 

I do not think commercial stations do this. They 
are transmitters for the sponsors, who are surveyors 
and purveyors of what they think “the public wants.” 
The average commercially sponsored program is in- 
hibited by mediocrity and vulgarity. I blame no one or 
nothing but our culture. I simply note a fact. “See It 
Now,” “Omnibus,” “Mr. Peepers,” — a list is barely 
started before it must stutter to a close, a list, I mean, 
of programs which take the American audience be- 
yond where they find it, which challenge, exercise, 
provoke thought, which do not merely titillate or 
mouth stereotypes or bray or pander. “It’s what the 
public wants.” The fine educational programs on 
commercial stations, in short, are few; they are sand- 
wiched between giveaways; they serve only a fraction 
of the age and intelligence spread they should. 

Thus, despite commendable scattered efforts, 
educators are convinced that only publicly-supported 
full-time educational stations can realize the full 
potential of the new magic medium. Only thus can 
pre-school training, and adult arts programs be 
broadcast at effective hours. Only thus can superior 
programs be beamed consistently into classrooms, and 
valid adult education be consummated widely, in 
teleclasses for credit and vocational training made 
sufficiently convenient. Only thus will there be in 
American homes ever-present alternatives to “Break 
the Bank” and Smilin’ Ed McConnell. 

The second question proposed above was this: how 
should educators use the channels given them? They 
found out very early that the fascination of the flicker- 
ing box did not automatically give audience appeal to 
a dull program. Rather it cruelly exposed mediocre or 
moribund teaching. It demanded great teaching, 
tireless experiment, enormous outlays of energy and 
imagination. Much that is no less than thrilling has 
been done. You have seen the Johns Hopkins Science 
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Review. Philadelphia has for some time sent exciting 
programs into all its schoolrooms. A Western Reserve 
psychology class had 56,000 steady auditors. Thous- 
ands of films are available, and more are daily being 
specially made and assembled for ready distribution 
at the Educational Radio and Television Center at the 
University of Michigan. 


The Major Readjustment 


The major readjustment educators have had to 
make has been the recognition of its essential differ- 
ences from the classroom. Relations with the audience 
are never formal. Enthusiasm and penetration must 
be achieved without eye-contact with the viewers. 
Rigid techniques impose new orientations in time and 
space. And experience alone gives reassurance that the 
constant plea of directors to “Live it up!”, to drama- 
tize and use showmanship, does not necessitate any 
diminution of academic integrity or dignity... . 


PROMOTION ON A COOPERATIVE 
SCALE 


Considerable progress has been made in the matter 
of cooperative advertising since the publication of the 
article on that subject by Ogden Miller, headmaster of 
The Gunnery, in this section of the Butietin for 
November 1951. 

Although no definite plan has been reached, two 
informal meetings of persons vitally interested in this 
form of promotion have been held recently: the first at 
a small luncheon during the S.E.B. annual conference 
in New York; the second, at one session of the annual 
gathering of a small group of public relations men and 
“alumnors,” as we are sometimes called, held at 
Exeter this year. Two headmasters were guests at this 
meeting. 

The advice and cost estimates for an adequate 
beginning of a long-range program have been sought 
from representatives of two different types of publica- 
tions, both with nation-wide circulation. 

One phase of the discussion was concerned with the 
anticipated effectiveness of the “advertorial” approach 
versus publicity. (An advertorial is an advertisement 
that is editorial by nature in that it speaks about the 
product, its history, its value to the public, etc.) The 
former approach has great merit. However, after 
further investigation additional media or other 
methods of promotion might prove as effective, if not 
more so. 

Such promotion, whatever type may be judged 
best, would not carry the name of any individual 
school, but would be done in the name of independent 
education in the United States. 

Also, since this type of promotion will benefit all 
independent education, many schools will be asked for 





financial support. Naturally, the more schools that are 
willing to pay the price for leadership, the less will be 
the cost per school. 

It is best that names be kept in the background at 
the present time. I know many are interested in this 
work and it is for your benefit that I mention it in this 
issue. It will be subject for further discussion and I 
urge you to write me your ideas for presentation here 
and to those who are at work on the project. 

The whole problem is also closely allied to the 
question of cooperative action in seeking funds from 
industry and foundations which is discussed further 
here. 


CORPORATE AND FOUNDATION GIVING 


Activity in this area of fund raising should go hand 
in hand with, if not follow, activity in the field of pro- 
motion mentioned above. 


Men who control the giving policies of corporations 
and foundations know altogether too little about inde- 
pendent education below the college level. It would be 
unfair to expect them to open their hearts (and purse 
strings) immediately to the first group that seeks their 
support. 

The colleges have already made advances with 
varying success in this area of fund raising. The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, in reply to my 
question about possible aid to independent education 
below the college level, has said, “I should also tell you 
that because of the size of the problem, the Council will 
devote its attention for the time being to the financing 
of higher education only.” However, by so doing it is 
certain that it will also be helping the cause of all in- 
dependent education. 


Thus far the Council has published three short 
pamphlets which, although written for higher educa- 
tion, contain ideas that will be valuable and are appli- 
cable in any educational fund raising. The pamphlets 
are entitled “Sponsored Scholarships,” “The Liberal 
Arts College,” and “Unrestricted Funds.” These 
pamphlets are available at about 5 cents per copy from 
the Council at 6 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

In the last issue of the BuLLETIN I gave the story 
about the cooperation among the Milwaukee schools. 
Further activity is being seriously considered in New 
England by a large number of boys’ boarding schools. 

The multitude of questions that must be answered 
before action can be taken was the subject of another 
session of the meeting of alumnors mentioned above. 
It was also the subject of a special meeting of head- 
masters of the schools involved on April 12. 

Since the deadline for this issue was April 10, it is 
impossible to report what action, if any, was taken at 
that meeting. 
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It is safe, perhaps to make some conjectures which, 
if wrong, will be deleted when the proofs for this issue 
are read. 

All the schools involved are not sure that they wish 
to embark on a joint project. If no agreement is 
reached among the majority of schools in the larger 
area, it is quite probable that certain schools will 
cooperate on a state or regional venture. 

Because of the problem of deciding what schools 
should be included, and because of the difficulty in 
formulating definite articles of incorporation, progress 
will be slow. A beginning has been made — this is 
important! 

It is quite possible that, if further action is agreed 
upon, a decision will be reached to seek outside help in 
planning, directing, and operating the program. 

One of the greatest problems will be the definition 
of what fund raising should come under the proposed 
cooperative effort and what fund raising will be left to 
the individual schools. 

Agreement as to the nature of the appeal will not be 
difficult. Appeals to corporations and charitable 
foundations for support of independent schools must 
be made general. The funds must be used for scholar- 
ship grants, for teachers’ salaries, improvement of 
academic programs, not for new buildings or plant 
improvement. 

These are a few of the problems to be considered in 
attempting joint action. More will be written about 
this project next fall. There is activity in other fields 
and other sections of the country. This section of the 
BuLLeTIN is open for news and articles concerning this 
phase of public relations, which may well spell the 
successful future of independent schools. Do not 
hesitate to write. Only by having a general clearing 
house for such information can the best results be 
obtained throughout the country. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATIONS AWARDS 


The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., received 
a principal award at the annual Freedoms Foundation 
awards ceremony held at Valley Forge on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. One of only seventy schools through- 
out the country, and the only independent school in 
the Philadelphia area, to be so honored, Episcopal 
received the award for a comprehensive program 
developing an awareness of American principles and 
institutions. The schools which were recipients of the 
principal awards will receive a Freedom Library, a 
George Washington Honor Medal, and a Valley Forge 
Pilgrimage trip for a student and a teacher. 

Chartered in March, 1949, as a non-profit, non- 
political, non-sectarian organization, Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge has as its sole purpose: “to 
create and build an understanding of the spirit and 


philosophy of the Constitution and Bill of Rights and 
of the indivisible, inalienable, personal bundle of 
political and economic rights inherent in them.” 


The annual awards program of Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge encompasses every phase of 
American life. School awards recognize outstanding 
efforts of schools to teach the basic principles of 
American freedom. Every American school, public, 
parochial, and independent, is invited to submit pro- 
grams and activities forwarding the principles ex- 
pressed in the Foundations purpose. One hundred 
Freedoms Libraries, each comprising films, pictures, 
recordings, and other educational aids are offered to 
winning schools each year. In addition, 100 student- 
teacher teams, representing awarded schools, are 
offered expense-paid round trip tours to Valley Forge, 
Philadelphia, and Mt. Vernon. 


In addition, fifty $100 cash and Honor Medal 
Awards are offered to secondary school publications 
carrying the most outstanding editorials in support of 
American principles during the school year. 

The above article came to me with a letter from James H. 
McK, Quinn, Assistant Headmaster of Episcopal Academy. He 
points out the public relations opportunity which these awards 
offer to independent schools. 

I quote from his letter: “From the fact that so few independ- 
ent schools received recognition this year, I assume that not 
many of them are aware of the program. An article in your 
section of the Bu.tietin would undoubtedly bring this oppor- 
tunity to their attention,” 


RECENT ARTICLES ON EDUCATION 


Undoubtedly everyone has read the recent articles 
that have been published about education. For the 
record they are: “Your Youngster and the Public 
Schools,” by President Harold Dodds of Princeton in 
the American Magazine, January 1954; “We Need 
Private Schools” by Oliver La Farge in The Atlantic, 
February 1954; Life’s current series on Education in 
the United States; “Academic Freedom and Academic 
Responsibility,” by Earl J. McGrath in School and 
Society’s special issue for educators No. 1. 


HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM 


The Secondary Education Board again, for the 
fourth time, was fortunate in being asked to cooperate 
with the New York Herald Tribune in entertaining 
foreign delegates to its annual high school forum 
program. 

Six boys from Korea, The Philippines, Germany, 
India, Australia, and the RyuKyusand, and two girls 
from Thailand and South Africa spent two weeks in 
our member schools. They went in pairs and spent a 
week in each of two schools. The host schools this year 
were St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn.; Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn.; The Gunnery, 
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Loomis, and Taft Schools, in Connecticut, Millbrook 
School, New York; and Brooks and St. Mark’s Schools 
in Massachusetts. 


In past reports of this project I have given rather 
complete details of what has been done by the schools 
and listed the benefits that they have derived from 
this project in internationalism. This year I propose 
to give you the report of one of the delegates. This 
report was sent to the Forum Office and is the type of 
report required after each hospitality period. I chose 
this report because it was typical of the reactions of all 
these students to the independent schools. I purposely 
deleted the name of the host school because what the 
author said about that school could easily be applied 
to any of the other six. Equally flattering things and 
equally interesting accounts were given by the other 
students. The delegate speaks: 


The 3rd and 4th hospitality periods may be called a mile- 
stone throughout our life in the American schools. The experi- 
ence in the preparatory schools ameliorated some of my ideas 
formed during the days in the two high schools and expelled from 
my brain some of my biases of American education. I had 
almost concluded that the chief aim of American education as a 
whole is vocationalism, that is, to give only necessary knowledge 
and technique to the students for adapting themselves to the 
completed social régimes. So there is no balance between the 
technical education and spiritual, moral education, In another 
expression, American education leaves no room for the students 
to calmly observe themselves. This is apt to be the immediate 
opinion of American education. 


In the prep schools things are different. Generally speaking, 
the atmosphere was academic, emitting a classic flavor. Stu- 
dents express more respect to the faculty through manners; it 
might be for the first time for me to hear the students say “Sir” 
to the masters. Intellectual level as well as economic level of 
the students seemed higher in prep schools. Liberal arts are 
greatly emphasized; the school has a genuine academic flavor. 
I was very much impressed at the solemn atmosphere of the 
vesper service. No matter what the students’ attitude to ac- 
cept this regular program may be, it should be highly evaluated 
as a part of spiritual education. Asked of the chief purposes of 
the vesper service, the chaplain explained that the first aim is to 
carve the image of God in their hearts, and the second aim is, 
at least, to offer an opportunity for them to have a spiritual ex- 
perience of any kind without the question of its being adequate 
as a Christian experience, for he who is really serious about the 
meaning of his own life is sure to be led eventually to recognize 
Christianity. The gentle melody of the church bells, vibrating 
the air stained pink by twilight, might touch the strings of all 
hearts. I saw the elaborate efforts of the educators in prep 
schools to emphasize the value of the liberal arts which deal with 
the basic philosophy of life. Humanities course proves it. 

It was in the classroom of social science. They were just 
passing the paragraph saying that the purpose of education is 
the adjustment to the future social life. I expressed my opinion 
to be commented: “‘Once education becomes the supporting means 
of a certain social cause, it is apt to mechanize human beings 
only to fix them for a completed institution. But society is not 
always what society ought to be. The purpose of education 
should be an impetus to liberate the general intelligence and 
conscience so that they may stand if not completely, at an ob- 





jective point to criticize it in itself and force the society to the 
state of what it should be.”” He agreed with me. Prep schools, 
especially in this sense, are important achievements. 

The Masculinity of the dormitories, the good combination 
of the two different elements, bravor and delicacy, characterizes 
the prep school students. The pleasant gossips of the dining 
table, the tranquil library with the lively fireplaces which leads 
us to the world of imagination on the flame of fire will be un- 
forgettable impressions. 


After leaving the two preparatory schools our 
delegate went to live in the homes of students in public 
high schools. I quote here his final paragraph concern- 
ing the subsequent period: 


Third and fourth periods are very important for me, not only 
because I could see the difference between the two types of 
schools but also because I came to realize what the true attitude 
of observing the phenomena is and because I could see “an” 
essence, I doubt I could assure, of American education. It is 
still frivolous for me to give an unilateral recognition of the value 
of one of the two, prep school and high school. I don’t know 
which of these two typically realizes the basic philosophy of 
American education, neither can I boldly deny that prep school 
education is ]’étranger smuggled into the American educational 
field. My intention, however, is to perceive all things coming 
up on surface of the fact and to store them to be considered in 
the future analysis of American education. 








1954-1955 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue InpepenpeNT Scuoot But tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1955. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 

mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHooL Buttetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 





5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tue InpDEPENDENT ScHoo. Buie- 
tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpePENDENT Scuoo. Butietin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joserpu R. W. Dopnae, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


The English department of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has completed plans to inaugurate a 
lecture course for the VI Form, beginning in the next 
spring term. Instead of the customary four weekly 
classes, VI formers will attend one lecture and one 
class discussion period each week, supplemented by 
bi-weekly conferences with their respective masters. 
The lectures, delivered by members of the English 
department, will deal with representative modern 
authors: Gerard Manly Hopkins, Robert Frost, 
Joseph Conrad, T. S. Eliot, Scott Fitzgerald, and 
Ernest Hemingway. Each VI Former will also do 
collateral work, culminating in a paper, on an author 
or period of his own choosing. 





Acceleration in languages for capable students has 
passed beyond the experimental stage to become a 
regular practice at Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. An illustration of the method would 
be the student who started the year in French I, in 
which he soon began to excel. While continuing regu- 
lar French I classes the required number of times a 
week, he would meet the teacher in two extra sessions. 
On these occasions he would give recitations in 
French II and map out future work. At the end of 
the year, after passing examinations in both courses, 
he would receive credit for the first two years of 
French. This year four teachers are engaged in such 
work with individual boys at various levels of French 
and German. They are Mrs. L. Wilhelmina Donovan, 
Thomas Donovan, Edmund Alexander, and Rodolphe 
Weber. 





The McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., be- 
gan the present school year with a new three-school 
organization of Upper, Middle, and Lower Schools of 
four grades each. Prior to this year, the school was 
organized on a two-school plan — Upper and Lower 
Schools of six grades each. 

The division into three schools was made after a 
thorough study of the specific needs of the pupils in 
each grade, which led to the conviction that for the 
most effective grouping and administrative super- 
vision, grades one through four, five through eight, 
and nine through twelve be placed in separate schools, 
each with its own administrative head. Mrs. Leah 


Watts Dawson heads the Lower School and Quinton 
D. Thompson, the Middle School. The Upper School 
is under the direct supervision of Dr. Robert L. Lam- 
born, headmaster, assisted by Martin E. Cornman. 
With more than half of the present school year 
completed, the reorganization has worked out most 
satisfactorily and the results have been gratifying. 





Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., is revitaliz- 
ing its remedial reading program this year and broad- 
ening its scope. Carteret was among the first schools 
to feature this type of teaching as a part of its regular 
program, having first offered it in 1942. Under the 
direction of Harold S. Laity, of the faculty, it has 
continued to be a regular part of the program since 
that date. This year the name has been changed to 
Reading Techniques, a title more accurately descrip- 
tive of the content of the course, which is designed 
not only to remedy reading deficiencies but also to 
improve the reading habits of the average student by 
increasing his reading speed and comprehension. The 
new designation also avoids the stigma which many 
students attach to the word remedia/, and makes even 
the more capable less reluctant to enroll in the present 
course, which will teach them how to get the most 
from what they read. 

Mrs. William Graf assists Mr. Laity with the 
program, which is offered in all grades from one 
through twelve. This new and revitalized program 
has been especially well received by the older boys, 
particularly juniors and seniors, who are already ex- 
periencing results from it and are quick to appreciate 
what it will mean to them in college where they will 
have heavy assignments in reading. Metronoscopes, 
flash meters, and an opthalmograph are regularly 
used in the program. 


EXPERIMENT IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted $10,000 to The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, to assist in a two-summer ex- 
periment in the intensive teaching of French and 
Spanish at the secondary-school level. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will make the experiment a basis 
for a program for foreign-language teachers in a four- 
semester-hour summer-school course in the Graduate 
Division of the School of Education. 
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By virtue of the grant, the twenty pupils in each 
class will pay no tuition; their only expense will be 
five dollars to buy text and materials, which will be 
their own property. The grant will also provide ten 
full-tuition scholarships for teachers who take the 
course in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The intensive teaching of foreign languages has 
proved efficient at the college level. This experiment 
is intended to discover how efficient it will be at the 
secondary-school level. 

The classes will be held at the William Penn Char- 
ter School. There will be three and a half contact 
hours per day and the session will run from 28 June 
through 6 August, 1954. Thanks to an anonymous 
gift, the classrooms and the seminar room to be used 
by teachers will be air-conditioned. 

The French class will be taught by Dr. E. Wesley 
O’Neill, Jr., I. H. B. Spiers Master of Foreign Lan- 
guages at Penn Charter. The Spanish class will be 
taught by Mrs. Eleanor Sandstrom, Head, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages at The West Philadelphia 
High School. The course for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Professor Jack Krail of the New York State 
Teachers College at Albany. Modern methods and 
materials will be employed. Pupils who pass the 
courses will receive certification for a full year’s study. 

The experiment is intended to serve as a public- 
service to education. The following schools or school 
systems have been invited to submit candidates for 
the classes: Philadelphia Public Schools, Chelten- 
ham Township Public Schools, Germantown 
Academy, Germantown Friends School, Spring- 
side School, Wm. Penn Charter School. 

Inquiries regarding the classes in French and 
Spanish should be directed to Dr. John F. Gummere, 
Director of the Experiment, or to the Associate Direc- 
tor, J. William Wood, Jr., William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Regarding the course 
for foreign-language teachers, to Dr. Philip E. Jacob, 
Director of the Summer School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

For the third successive season, the Preparatory 
Schools Glee Club Festival was held in the auditorium 
of the Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, 
Mass., on Saturday evening, March 6. The program 
included selections by the 300 male voices of the 
massed choruses, and by the individual Glee Clubs 
as well. The program began with “Prayer of Thanks- 
giving,” an old Dutch melody, and ended with a 
Welch Chorale, “Laudamus,” sung by the combined 
Glee Clubs. Intervening selections ranged from 
sacred music to semi-popular. Prior to the concert 
the girls of the Northfield School served as hostesses 
on the campus, and at dinner in the school gymna- 





sium. Participating schools and the directors were 
as follows: Deerfield Academy, Ralph Herrick Oat- 
ley; Kimball Union Academy, Stephen F. Plum- 
mer, Jr.; Lenox School, Mrs. Spencer P. Kennard, 
Jr.; Mount Hermon School, Albert R. Raymond; 
Vermont Academy, T. Karl Tischler; Williston 
Academy, Henry Teller. 





On February 26, 27, and 28, the combined glee 
clubs of the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., and the Bloomfield Hills Public High School 
presented performances of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, Pinafore. As usual proceeds from the final 
show were given to the Children’s Hospital of De- 
troit. The joint effort provided a unique opportunity 
for the students of the two schools not only to share 
an enjoyable musical experience, but also to acquaint 
each other with problems and attitudes in different 
types of schools. 

The mechanical matter of rehearsals, for example, 
arranged as they were around two different academic 
schedules, gave both groups an awareness of daily 
routine in public and independent school. Even more 
important, each glee club learned to respect the other 
for its genuine desire to contribute to the success of 
the show. Respect thus established has drawn the 
two schools closer together. Social gatherings have 
now been planned where the groups can re-share 
success and establish a broader basis for understand- 
ing and friendship. 

Students and faculties alike agree that the experi- 
ment has been well worth while — so valuable in fact 
that all hope to continue the project and extend joint 
effort to numerous other areas. 





At Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
the principles of student government are now being 
extensively applied below the high school level. The 
Middle School Student Council, established two years 
ago to promote better student citizenship and par- 
ticipation in school life, has won for itself no less in- 
dispensable a place than its sister organization in high 
school. From the outset the younger boys and girls 
have proved most responsive in extending their ac- 
tivities into such fields as will serve the general wel- 
fare of the school, with the result that club activities 
are far more closely integrated into the school pro- 
gram than formerly. 

Under the elected Student Council for grades five 
through eight, a number of committees flourish: Social 
Service, Snack Bar, School Store, Chapel, Assembly, 
Lunchroom, etc., and practical results are in daily 
evidence. At the moment the Snack Bar Committee 
points with particular pride to the new stage curtain 
recently purchased from Snack Bar proceeds for the 
Zavitz Building auditorium. 
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Council elections are held twice a year to make 
the spread of experience even greater among the 
younger boys and girls. Through Council-sponsored 
activities, each child is afforded maximum oppor- 
tunity to test his own tastes and abilities and thus 
make the most satisfying choice of extra-curricular 
activity during his high school years. 





“Second bell. Quiet down.” Thus the senior in 
charge of the study hall at The Nichols School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is apt to take over his assignment. 
He is one of several upperclassmen who have success- 
fully assumed the responsibility of all the study halls 
during the school day. Tried as an experiment this 
year, the system of student management of study 
halls has exceeded the expectation of the faculty and 
students alike and has seemingly established itself as 
a permanent part of the Nichols organization. 

A second departure from tradition, also under the 
heading of “Growth Through Responsibility,” has 
been the abolition of demerits for seniors, unless, 
through persistent misbehavior, there appears to be 
a clear-cut need for making them demeritable and 
handling their offences in the same way as those of 
underclassmen. By way of rewarding good behavior, 
if a senior has a clean record and if the members of 
the other classes in the upper school have no demerits 
during a mark period, such students are excused from 
all Friday afternoon classes and study halls on the 
first Friday after each monthly mark period. Friday 
classes are rotated on this day, so that the same 
classes would not always be missed. The chance for 
early dismissal on Friday has very much reduced the 
demerit list, and the general effect on student morale 
of this plan and of the senior-controlled study hall 
system has been most gratifying. 





Real initiative was shown by a group interested 
in publishing a student daily paper at Putney School, 
Putney, Vt. Heretofore the Putney Press was an 
occasional affair in that it was part of the evening ac- 
tivity program, meeting only once a week. Never in 
the history of the school had the students put out a 
daily. But an interested student worked out a plan 
whereby a daily could have five separate staffs, each 
with its own editor, representing the five days a week 
of publication. In this way no one student would be 
giving up too much of his free time; and the element 
of competition between each day’s press would make 
for high quality. The Putney Daily Press began pub- 
lication at the beginning of the winter term and has 
continued without a break ever since. 





Beginning this summer, The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living will organize foreign summer travel 
for Putney School students. Heretofore the school, 


as part of its overall educational pattern, sponsored 
its own trips abroad. The program was directed pri- 
marily toward members of the junior class, although 
all Putney students were eligible. Now for a trial 
period of three years Putney’s next door neighbor, 
the Experiment, through special arrangements, will 
conduct this part of the student’s program. The 
school, however, is continuing its annual Cape Breton 
trip, may sponsor trips within this country, and also 
may sponsor special-interest trips, such as those ex- 
ploring drama and music, abroad. The Experiment 
is giving Putney faculty the opportunity to lead Ex- 
periment groups, provided the faculty fulfills their 
requirements. 





The Parents’ Council of Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa., had its annual winter meeting on 
February 22. It had previously been decided by the 
Council that a Vocational Guidance Day would be of 
interest to the student body. Students were polled 
as to their future interests in jobs, and from this list 
various panels were arranged. These panels were led 
almost entirely by parents whose occupations were 
in the fields under discussion. The first hour was de- 
voted to general panels covering science, medicine, 
teaching, etc., giving a very broad coverage of the 
requirements, backgrounds, opportunities — financial 
and otherwise — and the general fields. Brief talks 
by three or four parents were followed by discussion. 
Following the eight “hour panels” the groups were 
broken up into approximately thirty-five smaller 
units in each of which a specific vocation was taken 
up by one parent with group discussion. For in- 
stance, there was a panel for those interested in 
veterinary medicine, one for surgery, etc. By use of 
the smaller half-hour period, all fields of previously 
expressed interest were covered so that students could 
attend the panel of their choice. The students were 
most enthusiastic about the day and the parents were 
equally enthusiastic about the opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 





Since mid-February The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., and its Alumni Association have been 
presenting a memorial series of three lectures in honor 
of the late Robert A. Taft, 06. Throughout his dis- 
tinguished career of public service Mr. Taft exempli- 
fied the ideals of the school and its founder, Horace 
D. Taft, and it is most appropriate that the school 
honor in this manner the memory of its most out- 
standing alumnus. 

The Robert Taft Memorial Lecture Series opened 
February 24 in the Bingham Auditorium with its first 
speaker, William S. White, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, being introduced by the 
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Honorable John Lodge, Governor of Connecticut. 
Both Mr. Lodge and Mr. White were selected to in- 
augurate this program because of their association 
with Mr. Taft. Mr. White, a close observer of the 
national political scene, had long been a friend of the 
late Senator from Ohio and has just completed his 
biography, “The Taft Story.” His topic for the open- 
ing address was “The Meaning of Robert Taft, Then 
and Now.” 

The Honorable Walter H. Judd, Republican 
Representative from Minnesota, presented the second 
lecture of the series Monday, March 8, his topic being 
“The Free World’s Stake in Asia.” The third lecture 
was given by Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force. All three lectures were broadcast by transcrip- 
tion on the night following each address. 


Headmaster Paul Cruikshank’s words in his invi- 
tation to the Connecticut Alumni effectively set forth 
the reasons for presenting this series. “It is fitting 
that we pay tribute to Bob Taft and to the outstand- 
ing role he has played throughout the years in the 
field of public service in the United States. Because 
of his close relationship with the school and his supe- 
rior contribution to our country we feel that his 
memory well deserves to be honored by us all, and it 


is with solemn pride that we dedicate this series to 
him.” 





The entire Corps of 650 cadets and faculty of 100 
of the Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
will engage in one of the largest mass movements in 
secondary school history May 7-14 inclusive when 
they travel en masse to the U. S. Military Reservation 
at Indiantown Gap, Pa., for a week of special maneuv- 
ers and instruction. Not a moment’s time from 
academic classes or study will be lost during the pil- 
grimage, the first time in the Academy’s history that 
such a project has been attempted. 

The plan calls for regular scheduling of academic 
classes, after which the Corps will move out onto rifle 
and artillery ranges not available on the academy 
property. The cadets thus will derive great benefit 
in their military work, living under the supervision of 
the U. S. Army, an experience most of them will 
undergo following completion of their formal edu- 
cation. 


All of the resources of this vast government in- 
stallation will be available to the cadets, including 
grounds and equipment which have trained thousands 
of soldiers, particularly Pennsylvania’s famed 28th 
Division. In addition to this equipment, sufficient 
land is available to permit the Corps to work out 
specialized military problems of tactics and command 
not otherwise feasible. 

The entire project will be under the supervision of 


the Academy’s Tactical Department commanded by 
Colonel Milton H. Medenbach, Commandant of 
Cadets, and its Department of Military Science and 
Tactics headed by Lt. Col. Ernest C. Peters. 

Colonel Medenbach stressed the fact that, with 
the entire academic faculty present, no time will be 
lost from regular classes or study periods. “However,” 
he added, “it will permit our young men to apply 
practically what otherwise they learn only in class- 
rooms from text books. This first-hand experience 
will be a thing none of them will ever forget and will 
provide them with basic experience which will stand 


them in excellent stead throughout their military 
careers.” 





After two years’ experience, the faculty of Bel- 
mont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., feels that its 
special activities program for younger boys is bene- 
ficial. Designed to give second and third formers the 
opportunity to pursue extra-curricular activities in 
organized groups, the program calls for faculty-guided 
activities in art, shop, photography, science, and de- 
bating. 

Each boy in the two forms chooses an activity 
which he will follow during the winter months. The 
groups meet in the Hobby House, the laboratories, 
and classrooms twice a week, or more often in case 
of bad weather. 

Whittemore Whittier of the faculty, originator of 
the program, feels that the participants develop a 
worthwhile interest in these activities and that in 
many cases these interests are maintained throughout 
the boys’ later years at the school. The program was 
made possible by the erection of a new Hobby House 
in 1952, which has ample space and equipment for 
the art, shop, and photography sections of the ac- 
tivity program. 





The musical organizations of the Senior School of 
The Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
under the leadership of their new director, Alfred A. 
Finch, have greatly extended their field of coopera- 
tive concerts this year. Besides concerts given in 
conjunction with the musical groups of the Abington 
Friends School and the Springside School, the Penn 
Charter Chorus and the Quakers Dozen have com- 
bined with the Shipley School of Bryn Mawr, and 
the Quakers Dozen joined with the Semiquavers of 
the Roland Park County School of Baltimore to give 
a concert in that city. At the end of the season both 
groups will take part with other Germantown area 
schools in the Germantown festival. 

Another change in policy this year was to have 
the junior school art and music departments put on 
an Art and Music Day, when the work of the art de- 
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partment was exhibited and the Junior Chorus gave 
a concert in conjunction with the regular group work 
in music. The same policy will be followed later with 
the senior school. This is a departure from the tradi- 
tional plan of having a combined concert and a 
separate exhibit of arts and crafts. 

Alfred A. Finch, director of music, The William 
Penn Charter School, gave six lectures on ““From Song 
to Symphony” during the winter term for parents, 
teachers, and friends. For each lecture Mr. Finch 
generally offered an added feature. At the fifth lec- 
ture, Dr. E. Wesley O’Neill, Jr., of the French depart- 
ment and Mrs. John Murphy of the art department 
joined Mr. Finch in a discussion of Impressionism in 
French Poetry, Art and Music. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Work was started this spring at Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass., on a new forty-six-student dormi- 
tory, key structure in a $200,000 plan to increase the 
school’s capacity from 139 to 175 boarding students. 

The new building, to be known as the Buck Me- 
morial Dormitory, will be a tribute to the life’s work 
of the school’s founders, Mr. and Mrs. Seaver B. 
Buck. The first floor of the two-story brick structure 
will be ready for occupancy when school opens on 
September 17 of this year. The architect is the firm 
of O’Hara, Hedlander, Halasz and Edson of Green- 
wich, Conn., and the general contractor is Gilligan 
Brothers of Sheffield, Mass. 

When completed by the fall of 1955 the $200,000 
program will include the relocating of several roads 
on the campus, extensive landscaping, as well as the 
converting of Spurr House, a senior dormitory, into 
an enlarged infirmary, and the adapting of the 
present infirmary to a ten-boy dormitory. The 
capacities of the school dining room and chapel will 
also be slightly increased. 

The Buck Memorial Dormitory will give the 
school living accommodations for forty lower formers, 
six senior proctors, and two married masters. Its 
brick exterior, slate roof, sprinkler system, and en- 
closed fire resistant stairways at both ends of the 
corridor are designed to assure a high degree of pro- 
tection. The windows are to be aluminum casing 
and the heating system will be steam vacuum. Stu- 
dents’ rooms will utilize built-in furniture. 

The dormitory expansion program is designed to 
capitalize on the fact that existing class room, study 
hall, library, and athletic facilities on the school’s 
500-acre campus are more than ample for 175 board- 
ing students. 





Construction of an indoor swimming pool and the 
addition of junior athletics fields and playground 
equipment at McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., 


this spring, will add materially to the athletics facili- 
ties available to the students. 

The swimming pool, thirty-six feet by seventy- 
five feet, will be connected with the Memorial Field 
House, built in 1950, and will complete the original 
plan of this memorial to the fifty graduates who lost 
their lives during World War II. The fund for the 
construction of the indoor pool was started by a gift 
of $20,000 from G. Lloyd Rogers, McDonogh, 1879. 

The Felix Woodbridge Morley Memorial Field 
will provide two junior-size football fields and four 
junior-size softball fields. Presented in the memory 
of the late Felix Woodbridge Morley, McDonogh, ’51, 
by his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Felix Morley, and by 
friends, the new athletics area has been specifically 
designed for use by the Lower School boys. 

The Malcolm Richard Carnes Memorial, a play- 
ground for Lower School boys, is made possible by 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Carnes, who have given a gen- 
erous supply of playground equipment in memory of 
their son, Malcolm, who died in 1948 while a student 
at McDonogh. 





Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., opened 
last fall the first section of a new girls’ dormitory. 
The building accommodates thirty-four girls and 
three faculty members. In addition, there is a large 
social room, a kitchenette, and a utility room. 

The construction is of concrete block with brick 
veneer. The walls are plastered. The floors are 
made with reinforced concrete covered with asphalt 
tile. 

The cost of the building was $1.91 per cubic foot. 
This includes all construction, plumbing, and wiring. 
The furnishings cost $5,000. 





Iolani School, the Episcopal Boys’ School in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, will have completed its new 
campus along the Ala Wai Canal by next September 
when school opens. 

This whole project was begun when the Rev. 
Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., was called from St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N. H., to be Rector of the school. 
A successful building fund campaign was carried out 
among parents, alumni, and business firms. The 
Episcopal Church has contributed most of the money 
for the chapel. The sale of the old campus helped 
some more. 

The new campus, a twenty-five acre flat tract of 
ground in one of the most desirable sections of Hono- 
lulu was acquired in 1937. A faculty apartment was 
built in 1948 and some buildings were remodeled to 
house the elementary school the same year. In 1950- 
52 a large warehouse was remodeled to provide a 
gym-auditorium and an athletics field for football 
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and baseball was built. In 1952-53 a new upper 
school building with eighteen classrooms, three mod- 
ern science laboratories, study hall, library, and school 
offices was completed, together with a fine rectory 
and another faculty apartment. In addition another 
warehouse was remodeled for a woodshop, mainte- 
nance shop, and visual education building, and the 
cafeteria was put in shape. During this school year 
a new chapel seating 550, a new dormitory housing 
forty boys, two tennis courts, two basketball courts, 
another football field, roadways, parking facilities, 
landscaping, and underground sprinkling system will 
be built. By fall the expenditures on the new campus 
in the past three years will total $660,000. 

The plant consists of land valued at well over 
$1,000,000 and sixteen buildings worth well over 
another million of which six are permanent and of 
outstanding design. The campus is well-planned for 
educational use; and, as soon as trees and shrubs 
grow, it will be one of the finest school properties in 
Honolulu. 





A uniquely imaginative and artistic service of 
praise and thanksgiving was held in the Chapel of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., on Sunday, 
February 28, to dedicate the new Knox Memorial 
Organ. Planned and executed under the leadership 
of Dr. Channing Lefebvre, Director of Music, it in- 
cluded a solemn procession and a Te Deum set to the 
musical score of Gustav Holst. The anthem was 
Hallelujah unto God’s almighty Son, music by Ludwig 
van Beethoven, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Rector-elect. 

The new instrument is a modernization and am- 
plification of the organ built in 1930 as a memorial 
to James Carter Knox, ’65, organist and choirmaster 
at St. Paul’s from 1868 to 1928. The 1930 organ has 
been completely rebuilt and revoiced, a new and less 
assertive antiphonal organ has been installed in the 
Ante-Chapel, and a completely new positive organ 
has been built on the canopy opposite the old organ. 
Six new sets of pipes have also been placed in the 
organ gallery, where the original keyboard was, and 
the new console is located east of the pulpit at the 
choir level. 

The fund for building the organ, completed by an 
appropriation from the trustees and by generous gifts 
from alumni and friends, was started in 1941 by two 
substantial gifts from Nicholas G. Rutgers. 





Four new Altos composition tennis courts have 
been constructed this spring at Belmont Hill School, 
Belmont, Mass., by the C. A. Driscoll Company at a 
cost of approximately $10,000. Several large dona- 
tions to the school have made the building possible, 
according to Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton. 


The new courts will be built of a hard top, all 
weather tennis court surface compound. The perma- 
nent courts will be playable very early each season, 
and they will demand a minimum of day to day up- 
keep. 





Each spring at Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., approximately 200 parents actively 
participate in sponsoring a Modern House Tour for 
the benefit of the Scholarship and Teachers’ Emer- 
gency Fund. During the course of the three annual 
tours several thousand people have “viewed” a total 
of twenty-five Washington-area homes of modern de- 
sign ranging from the modest to the luxurious, from 
town houses in historic Georgetown to weekend 
lodges overlooking the Potomac. The tour’s theme 
of “modern living” attracts widening community 
interest, making the event the mainstay of the 
Scholarship Committee’s year-round fund-raising pro- 
gram. 

Sidwell Friends’ recently established Scholarship 
Fund has grown steadily as a result of parent-partici- 
pation in annual giving as well as the sponsorship of 
benefit events. Seventeen students received tuition 
aid last year in comparison with four the first year. 
In addition money is set aside each year to augment 
a revolving fund for teachers’ emergencies. 





Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., 
received a munificent bequest through the wills of 
Julia and May Kraft. Three hundred and fifty- 
thousand dollars were added to the school’s endow- 
ment fund by these generous benefactors. On Febru- 
ary 10, Lee C. Paull, Vice-President of the Linsly 
Board of Trustees, spoke at the unveiling of a bronze 
plaque in memory of the two sisters. 





Robert M. Kimball, headmaster, reports that con- 
struction has started on the first stage of a planned 
expansion at St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, in 
Austin, Texas. Contracts for the first unit have 
been awarded to include additional dormitory space 
for twenty-two boys in the boarding department, to- 
gether with an additional classroom building. The 
work also includes an addition to the dining room, 
doubling its capacity against completion of the entire 
building program authorized by the Board of Trus- 
tees. These new structures will be ready for occupancy 
when school opens in September. 





Everyone associated with Detroit University 
School and its sister school, Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, was happy to learn that the design of 
the new school to be occupied next September was a 
winner of a top award in the 1953 competition for 
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better school design offered by the School Executive 
magazine. There were more than 100 firms in the 
competition. 

The firm of Leinweber, Yamasaki, and Hellmuth 
of Detroit and St. Louis did the architectural work. 

The new school will be called the Grosse Pointe 
University School and will be located on the present 
site of the Detroit University School, whose buildings 
will be supplemented by the construction now in 
progress. 





The flags that fly over the wings of the Capitol 
when Congress is in session, are flown but one day 
and then replaced. It may not be generally known, 
but individual Congressmen may then purchase the 
flags as they wish and distribute them to schools, 
camps, and other institutions of similar nature. The 
flags are 9’ x 8’, and of excellent quality. Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., was the 
recipient of such a gift from the Honorable J. Arthur 
Younger, of the 9th District of California. Announce- 
ment of the origin of the flag was made before the 
whole school, and it has already been prominently 
displayed on such special occasions as Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday. 





Putney School, Putney, Vt., announced this 
month the inauguration of an Annual Giving Program 
for unrestricted funds. Members of the alumni execu- 
tive committee decided that the program directed to 
the alumni should be the same as that directed toward 
parents except that they, the members of the commit- 
tee, will do the necessary follow-up work for the 
alumni as a whole. The school is emphasizing less a 
concrete money goal per year than an aim of “as 
close to 100% participation as possible.” 





The Lancaster Country Day School, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has inaugurated a fund-raising campaign to 
raise $68,500 with which to add a new wing to their 
present building. The wing will house the Lower 
School division of the school and will include class 
rooms, lavatories, storage rooms, lockers and a com- 
mon room. 

The need for this addition has arisen from a rapid 
increase in the enrollment of the middle and upper 
schools. 





Early in March Headmaster Charles S. Tippetts 
of The Mercersburg Academy announced that re- 
cently received gifts in excess of $20,000 had com- 
pleted the fund to pay the actual construction costs 
of Mercersburg’s new recitation, laboratory, and li- 
brary building. The building, which is named William 


Mann Irvine Hall in honor of the school’s first head- 
master, was completed three years ago. At the same 
time Dr. Tippetts announced that several alumni and 
friends had given a sum sufficient to pay for the audio- 
visual education room in the building. 





The Parents’ Council of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., has authorized the expenditure of 
$1,050 to provide new equipment in departments of 
the school where the Council’s Executive Committee 
has made recommendations. Portable bleachers that 
will seat 100 will add to accommodations for specta- 
tors at athletics events, a dolly for moving books is 
useful in the library, and a showcase in Alumni Hall 
will increase the facilities for exhibitions in the school. 
A Webcor portable record player is part of the music 
department’s equipment in Lower School classes, a 
buffer for jewelry making has been installed in The 
Studio, jerseys have been given to lower school boys 
for identification of their groups, and a television has 
been set up in the faculty lounge. 

The Parents’ Council counts a membership as 
large as the organization has ever been. Its Execu- 
tive Committee, which meets with the headmaster, 
L. Ralston Thomas, every four weeks to discuss in- 
terests vital to parents, has been able to recommend 
these generous gifts through the collection of nominal 
dues. 





On April 1, Asheville School (North Carolina) 
called for the redemption of its outstanding bonds, 
due in 1960. Contributions from alumni of $240,000 
made possible the early redemption of these bonds, 
which were issued in 1930 when the school was pur- 
chased by the alumni. Simultaneous with the news 
that the school was to become debt-free was the an- 
nouncement by Philip R. Clarke of Chicago, President 
of the Board of Trustees, that a drive for endowment 
funds was to be launched this spring. The alumni 
will be asked to match the bond-redemption fund as 
a means of building a modest endowment for scholar- 
ship and retirement purposes. 





Charles S. Gage, ’21, retiring chairman of the An- 
dover Alumni Fund, announced in February that a 
record total of $143,027 had been raised in Andover’s 
1953 Alumni Fund, which ended on December 31. 
4,348 alumni and 171 parents joined in the effort, 
which set new records for independent school annual 
giving as well as for Phillips Academy. 

The 1953 totals show a gain of $27,000 and 300 
contributors over the 1952 results. Commenting on 
the results, Gage said, “Within four years the Andover 
Alumni Fund has more than tripled. This increase 
stems from growing volunteer effort by alumni and 
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parents. And this increase must also stem from be- 
lief in the Andover credo which stated 176 years ago 
that the school ‘shall ever be equally open to youth 
of requisite qualifications from every quarter.’ The 
increasing Alumni Fund is a major reason why An- 
dover has been able to refrain from raising its $1,400 
tuition charge while at the same time awarding 
scholarships worth $160,000 to 182 boys.” 





Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., during 1953, 
received a total of $164,037.29 in gifts, according to 
information issued by the Milton Academy Fund 
Committee, of which Thomas B. Gannett of Wayland, 
Mass., is chairman. A portion of this sum, $65,165.29, 
raised separately, financed the construction of the 
new Artificial Ice Skating Rink; the remainder, $98,- 
872, raised by The Milton Academy Fund, of which 
the class secretaries are the backbone, will be allocated 
as the Trustees of the Academy have voted. 

Among the gifts to Milton Academy this year was 
a substantial sum given by a charitable foundation 
“as evidence,’ to quote Headmaster Arthur B. 
Perry, “of its interest in independent schools in gen- 
eral and in Milton Academy in particular.” 

In making a large contribution to the Fund an 
anonymous donor wrote, “I have a real appreciation 
of the splendid opportunity for a balanced education 
which you are offering your students.” Over 150 
parents and friends contributed to the Fund this year. 

Though the support of a Foundation and of grate- 
ful parents and friends give deep satisfaction to every- 
one at Milton Academy, the continuing interest of 
graduates as reflected by the increased number of 
givers is the most heart-warming feature of the Re- 
port. “For the first time since 1948,” to quote Chair- 
man Thomas B. Gannett, “over 50 percent of our 
graduates contributed: 951 of a total of 1,791 living 
graduates of the Boys’ School, and 507 of a total of 
1,032 living graduates of the Girls’ School. This 
represents an increase of 142 givers over the previous 
year.” In acknowledging this achievement, Mr. 
Gannett paid tribute to “the tireless devotion and 
energy of the class secretaries.” 

Although this is not the place to note, in aetail, 
the disbursements voted by the Board of Trustees, 
in the light of current agitation over teachers’ salaries, 
it should be noted that $15,000 was added to the 
Teachers Salary Fund, with $2,000 of it marked for 
immediate use. In addition, $4,000 was allotted to 
the Retirement and Pension Fund, and $13,000 was 
set aside for scholarship purposes. One of the ex- 
pressed objectives of The Milton Academy Fund, “‘is 
to increase cash salaries and other benefits to teach- 
ers.” The above action suggests that the Trustees of 
Milton Academy do not forget this. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An assembly program on the United Nations is a 
fairly regular event at the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. One of the objectives is, of 
course, to show the value of the United Nations in 
promoting world peace; a second purpose is to use the 
talents of the students with foreign backgrounds in 
the school. This year the program consisted of ques- 
tions and answers about the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. The stage was com- 
pletely dark, with U.N. and American flags in the 
background. Unusual spotlighting and timing of the 
lighting were technical features. Skeptical individuals 
came out from the curtains at the sides to ask ques- 
tions of individuals who appeared on a raised podium. 
The questions were asked in English by an individual 
in a spot of light; when his speech was concluded, the 
spot shifted to an individual who appeared on the 
podium and spoke in the language of the country of 
his origin. While he remained on the podium an in- 
terpreter seated beside him and wearing earphones 
translated what had just been spoken. Those who at- 
tended felt that the assembly was a success both in 
substance and dramatic effect. Howard P. Baker 
of the history department was in charge of the assem- 
bly, and he was assisted by John A. Williams of the 
history department and David W. Hudson of the 
English department. Foreign countries represented 
were: Ecuador, England, Hungary, Switzerland (Ger- 
man and French), Canada, China, Scotland, Vene- 
zuela, Portuguese West Africa, Indo-China, and 
Guatemala. 





A “Seminar on Western Europe” was presented to 
the Sixth Form at Belmont Hill School, Belmont, 
Mass., in early April by the “One World Seminar for 
Schools” organization. Speakers represented Great 
Britain, France, Yugoslavia, Germany, and Italy. 

This is the second year that Belmont Hill has 
participated in the seminar program, which was ar- 
ranged through Prentice G. Downes, chairman of the 
history department. The seminar emphasizes ques- 
tions from the students and informal discussions be- 
tween the speakers and the students. 





St. Bernard’s School in Gladstone, N. J., was 
host on February 18 and 19 to members of the diplo- 
matic corps of Britain, Western Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and Austria, in an United Nations Seminar. 
The speakers on February 18 included Alan B. Horn, 
Deputy Head of the British Information Services; Dr. 
Hugo Portisch, Information Officer of the Austrian 
Consulate General; and Dr. Josef Deutz, Vice Consul 
of the Consulate General of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. On February 19 the guest speakers were 
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Dr. Vincenzo Picone of the Cultural Service of the 
Embassy of Italy and Mr. Mladen Soich, Deputy 
Director of the Yugoslav Information Center. Each 
speaker addressed a chosen group of twenty older 
boys for thirty minutes, followed by an hour’s dis- 
cussion period. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The entire faculty of St. Albans School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended the recent meeting of the 
S.E.B. at the Statler in New York. 

In addition to a Father’s Club, which has been in 
existence for several years, a Mothers’ Club is being 
planned for St. Albans School. 

Several years ago St. Albans instituted a practice 
of supplementing its income by annual giving. 
Parents, past parents, alumni, and friends have re- 
sponded to the appeal. An alumni magazine, begun 
two years ago, keeps the former students in touch 
with happenings at the school. 





The Randell School, Denver, Colo., announces 
a change in its public relations policy. The Head- 
master, Chester Carroll, spends one day with the 
principal and executive staff of each public school in 
Denver. Trends and changes in curriculum are ob- 
served. Unfortunately, time at present does not 
permit including parochial schools in the program, 
but by September this goal will be achieved. 

Randell School feels that a genuine need exists for 
complete cooperation between the public schools’ and 
independent schools’ operations. 





With the completion of the new gymnasium, 
Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., was anxious to 
use it in as many ways as possible. One opportunity 
seemed to be to use the main floor for roller skating. 
After visiting and corresponding with other schools 
that use their gyms in this way and visiting one 
roller skating rink, the school administration had the 
recommended plastic coating put on and bought 
clamp-on type skates. The skates are rented to stu- 
dents at a small fee to defray upkeep and to buy skat- 
ing records for the built-in public address system. 
The program is run almost entirely by the students 
and is considered very successful. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


This summer, Devereux Schools of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., and Devon, Pa., inaugurates its adult 
Training Program in Special Education. The inaugu- 
ral session of the program will be a Summer Work- 
shop at Devereux Camps in North Anson, Me., from 
June 21 to August 19. It will consist of one month of 
lectures, seminars, case materials, and correlated read- 


ing, presented by the Devereux professional staff and 
visiting lecturers, and one month of paid full-time em- 
ployment for trainees as counselors. The Psycho- 
analytic Concept of Maturation and Development 
will be the major Workshop topic, and much of the 
curriculum will be devoted to this and to related 
topics, such as Introduction to Psychoanalytic Prin- 
ciples, Theory of Instincts, Psychosexual Develop- 
ment (in all its phases), Trauma, Primary Behavior 
Disorders of Children, Neuroses, Psychoses, and Dy- 
namic Education. This portion of the Workshop, 
which will account for twenty-four lecture and nine- 
teen discussion hours, will be presented by the Dev- 
ereux professional staff. Joost A.M. Meerloo, M.D., 
Instructor in Psychiatry at Columbia University and 
expert in communication problems, will be at Dev- 
ereux Camps to conduct special seminar work in 
Problems of Communication, Transference and Trial 
Relationships, Danger Reactions and other subjects. 
Dr. Meerloo’s instruction will comprise seven and a 
half hours of the Workshop session. 


Another prominent visiting lecturer will be George 
Perkins, M.D., Director of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago. Dr. Perkins will direct ten 
hours of lectures, discussions, and study of related 
case material on the Application of Psychoanalytic 
Principles to a Residential School Program. 


The number of trainees acceptable for the Work- 
shop is limited to fifteen. These will be carefully 
selected according to their qualifications as trainees 
and as employees. Workshop trainees will be pro- 
vided with quarters, food and Pennsylvania-to-Maine 
round-trip transportation, and will be paid a stipend 
of $75.00 per month. 


The purpose of the Devereux Summer Workshop 
is to give workers and students in special education a 
multi-disciplined concept of maturation and develop- 
ment. The curriculum is constructed to clarify the 
deviations from normal maturation and to shed light 
on learning and behavior problems in children. 
Through these subjects, the Devereux professional 
staff hopes to heighten the awareness of workers in 
special education to each child’s needs and to enable 
them to give children a truly therapeutic educational 
environment. For complete information on the Sum- 
mer Workshop of the Devereux Training Program, in- 
quiries should be addressed to: Edward L. French, 
Ph.D., Director of Education, The Devereux Founda- 
tion, Devon, Pa. 





David R. Fall, headmaster of Asheville School, 
in Asheville, N. C., has announced that the school will 
operate its first summer session this year. Commenc- 
ing on July 6, the eight-week session will run to 
August 27. A special section of the summer school 
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will provide orientation courses in English and mathe- 
matics for boys who will enter Asheville or some other 
preparatory school for the first time in September, 


1954. 





The Hackley Summer Camp, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., will open its eleventh season on 
July 6, with an enrollment limited to one hundred 
campers of ages from six to twelve. In addition to 
the use of Hackley’s athletics facilities, the camp has 
at its disposal several hundred acres of wooded and 
open country adjacent to the school. 





On June 28, Hackley Summer School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., under the direction of Laurance P. 
Miller, Assistant Headmaster of Hackley School, will 
begin its twelfth season. Both advance and review 
courses will be offered in mathematics, social studies, 
science, English, Latin, French, Spanish, and remedial 
reading. All courses will require attendance for the 
full eight weeks’ session. 


MEETINGS 


The first of four Horace Mann School, River- 
dale, New York City, professional teachers and parents 
meetings was held October 27. These meetings con- 
sist usually of a faculty meeting at 4:30 p.m., a 
parents-faculty dinner at 7 p.m., and at 8:30 p.m. an 
address by a professional guest speaker who also ap- 
pears at the afternoon taculty meeting. 

The first speaker, Hartzel Spence, discussed the 
Hartford Plan, about which Mr. Spence had written 
a Saturday Evening Post article and which is a plan 
developed in Hartford, Conn., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing parents to meet and solve the problem posed 
by the social activities of their children. This plan is 
essentially like the proposals made by Margaret E. 
Lindsay in “We Can Agree,” THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Butietin, November, 1952, and by Harold 
Cruikshank in “The Teen-Age Problem,” Novem- 
ber, 1953. 

Guest speaker on November 17 at the second of 
these meetings was Dr. Gordon K. Chalmers, presi- 
dent of Kenyon College (Ohio) and originator of the 
Ford Foundation financed Kenyon Plan, which pro- 
vides the opportunity for brilliant students to gain 
college credit for work done in a selected group of pre- 
paratory and high schools. This meeting was at- 
tended by a number of teachers and administrators 
from neighboring independent and public high schools 
that are interested in the Plan or are already actively 
participating in it. 

In the afternoon meeting on January 21 Hans 
Froelicher, headmaster of the Park School in Balti- 


more, discussed with the faculty various means of im- 
proving student orientation in a school; and in the 
evening with the parents, methods of securing friendly 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

Parents did not participate in the fourth and final 
of these meetings on February 23, at which the guest 
was Alan Blackmer, formerly English department 
head at Andover and chairman of the Ford Foundation 
subsidized three-school three-college study, which like 
the twelve-college Kenyon Plan examined ways of im- 
proving rapport between the last two years of prep 
school and the first two years of college. These two 
studies, which may merge under the aegis of the Col- 
lege Board examiners, especially concern the plight 
of the able student who is too well prepared for the 
usual college freshman work, but not well enough pre- 
pared to cope with sophomore requirements. 





En route to the S.E.B. Pacific Coast Conference, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Gummere were guests of the 
Arizona Association of Independent Schools at a dinner 
meeting in Tucson on March 31. 


In addition to the headmasters and directors of 
twelve Arizona private schools who assembled to greet 
the Gummeres, the meeting was also attended by the 
President and Registrar of the University of Arizona, 
Dr. Richard A. Harvill and C. Zaner Lasher, and by 
the Superintendent of Tucson public schools, Robert 
D. Morrow. 


Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, President of AAIS 
and headmaster of the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys, presided. 

Other school representatives included: Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles V. Hughes, Arizona Sunshine School; 
Mr. and Mrs. Raphael Brandes and Dr. Mary Wayte, 
Brandes School; Mr. and Mrs. George Fenster, 
Fenster Ranch School; Grace Hammarstrom and 
Frederick M. Baltzell, Green Fields Preparatory 
School; Mrs. Josephine N. LePine, Old Pueblo 
School; Mr. and Mrs. William I. Schneider, Tree- 
haven School; Mr. and Mrs. George E. Woodruff, 
Tucson Country Day School; Capt. and Mrs. 
Fairgrieve and Mrs. John J. Walsh, Southern Ari- 
zona School for Boys; and Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Witcomb, Valley School for Girls, all of Tucson. 

Also Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Orme and the 
Charles H. Ormes, Jr., Quarter Circle V-Bar Ranch 
School, Mayer; and Mrs. Marian C. Moore, Camel- 
back Day School, and Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Vensel, 
Mother Goose School, of Phoenix. 





Both independent and public schools have impor- 
tant roles in a democracy, speakers asserted at an all- 
day meeting of the New Fersey Secondary School 
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Principals’ Association on March 25 at The Pingry 
School, Hillside, N. J. 

Approximately 100 administrators assembled for 
the first session of the organization to be held in an 
independent school. 

The freedom of American parents to select the 
type of school they want for their children was em- 
phasized at the morning session, in which the private 
secondary school was discussed. 


The first step in a totalitarian regime is to restrict 
the public school, it was pointed out by Dr. Ablett 
H. Flury, assistant New Jersey state commissioner 
for secondary schools, who warned that we must re- 
sist that step. The next step is to abolish the inde- 
pendent schools, Dr. Flury said, emphasizing that the 
two types of education must be preserved to work 
together. 

E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry 
School, was the main speaker in the morning panel 
discussion. Other panelists included: Marshall Um- 
pleby, headmaster of the Englewood School for 
Boys; Roy R. Shrewsbury, Pingry guidance director; 
Reese Williams, physical director of Pingry; Harry 
Ashbaugh, president of the Pingry student body; and 
Dr. Flury. 

Mr. Springer said that independent schools today 
are not exclusive or snobbish and remarked that em- 
phasis is placed on building spiritual values and meet- 
ing high academic standards. 


The afternoon session was devoted to educational 
television. The general sentiment of the participants 
was reflected by Charles W. Hamilton of Elizabeth, 
N. J., who retired recently as executive assistant to 
the state commissioner of education. “It would be a 
great pity,” he said, “if we can’t go on and find out 
what educational television means and how it can be 
used for the school systems.” 

It was agreed that television would never replace 
the classroom teacher but could supplement his or her 
instruction. 

Other participants in the discussion included: Wil- 
liam H. King, coordinator of audio-visual education 
for the New Jersey State Department of Education; 
Edward Rast, television consultant for the depart- 
ment; Crawford Lance, principal of the Highland 
Park High School, and Warren Held, principal of 
Plainfield High School. Harold A. Odell, principal 
of Montclair High School and president of the 
organization, presided. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to establish 
closer understanding between public and independent 
schools. 

The NJSSPA consists of all public high school 
principals in New Jersey and Mr. Springer, who is 
the only independent school member of the group. 


The Association of Heads of Independent Schools in 
Northern New Fersey sponsored a conference of Eng- 
lish teachers on February 16, 1954, at The Pingry 
School, which acted as host and planned the program. 

Approximately eighty delegates from twenty 
schools attended the conference. Section meetings on 
two levels, Junior and Senior, were held in the after- 
noon, each meeting consisting of a panel discussion 
followed by a general discussion among those present. 

“The Correlation of English and History” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. George Shepard of Miss Fine’s 
School, and Mrs. Stuart Faber of The Beard School. 
“Outside Reading Programs” was discussed by Wil- 
liam A. Barras of Montclair Academy, and Howard 
H. Bennett of Stevens Hoboken Academy. 

In parallel meetings, Mrs. Ella H. Kehoe of 
Rutgers Preparatory School, and Horace Paulmier 
of Short Hills Country Day School, presented 
papers on “The Teaching of Literature on the Junior 
Level.” Robert J. Smith, Jr., of The Peck School, 
and John P. Ferguson of The Pingry School dis- 
cussed “The Teaching of Poetry at the Junior Level.” 

The delegates were greeted at dinner, which was 
served in the Pingry dining hall, by E. Laurence 
Springer, headmaster. 

An address by Prof. Richard M. Ludwig of Prince- 
ton on “English in School and College” concluded the 
program. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


On February 19, at Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., Ian 
Theodore, head of the arts department of Horace Mann School, 
presented a lecture and slides on his recent trip to Greece. Mr. 
Theodore’s itinerary involved, beyond visiting Greece’s princi- 
pal cities, an archeological expedition to the Island of Lemnos, as 
well as an extended visit to the sequestered Greek and Russian 
monasteries on Mount Athos. 





The Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa, who re-opened The Watkin- 
son School, Hartford, Conn., in 1943 as a private preparatory 
school for boys, resigned in October to become Headmaster of 
St. Paul’s School in Garden City, N. Y. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Robert F. Sweetser, former Rector of Grace Church, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Rev. Richard Lyman, master of English at Watkinson 
School for eight years, died in February. He was a graduate of 
Brown and Harvard, and had studied in Oxford; he taught in 
various schools before taking Holy Orders in the Episcopal 
Church, and graduating from the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass, 





Maulsby Kimball, Jr., head of the art department of The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., has been honored by the 
Bryn Mawr Art Center with a Retrospective Exhibition of his 
paintings. This exhibition extended from March 21 to April 21 
and included work covering a period of twenty-two years. 

Mr. Kimball is also founder and Art Director of the Bryn 
Mawr Art Center, founded in 1937. The recent exhibition 
marked the opening of the 17th Anniversary Celebration. 
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He studied at the Art Students League in New York, the 
School of Fine Arts, Buffalo, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 


Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Exhibits of his work have been held 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, the Woodmere Art Gallery, the Bryn Mawr 
Art Center, The Philadelphia Art Alliance, and elsewhere. 





The Headmasters Association at its February meeting elected 
Dr. Wilson Parkhill to the office of President. Dr. Parkhill has 
been Headmaster at Collegiate School in New York City since 
1934. He has been a member of the Association since 1939 and 
has previously served as Vice-President. 

Headmasters from 100 leading secondary schools constitute 
the membership. Three-quarters of the headmasters are from 
independent schools while the remainder are principals of public 
schools. 

In recent years Dr. Parkhill has been President of the Coun- 
try Day School Headmasters Association, former Chairman of 
the National Council of Independent Schools and at present is 
on the Board of Directors of three schools and various educa- 
tional organizations. 





Philip E. Burnham, head of the English department at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire, has recently been 
elected Chairman of the School and College Conference on Eng- 
lish. The purpose of the organization which Mr. Burnham will 
head is to study and discuss the teaching of English in secondary 
schools and in the freshman year of college, and to consider such 
related problems as the kind of examination in English most 
useful in testing fitness for college. There are approximately 
175 colleges and secondary schools in the Conference, 





The Board of Trustees of The Daycroft School, Stamford, 
Conn., announces the appointment of James Laidlaw Heggie of 
Lexington, Mass., as Headmaster. 

Mr. Heggie graduated from Boston University in 1930, hav- 
ing specialized in the field of education. He then taught English 
successively in secondary schools from 1930 to 1943. During 
these years he attended Boston University for further work in 
the field of education and in 1938 he received the degree of 
Master of Education. He was elected to Phi Delta Kappa, a 
national educational society, and served as president of the local 
chapter. 

During the war he gave up teaching for the industrial field 
and was employed by Raytheon Manufacturing Company of 
Waltham, Mass., where he was made head of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department. 

Mr. Heggie comes from the Committee on Publication, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and takes 
his new office on July 1, 1954. 





Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Md., an- 
nounces the appointment of Father Philip McGreevy, S.J., as 
prefect of studies, Father McGreevy comes to Georgetown from 
the Jesuit Tertianship in Auriesville, N. Y. 

Georgetown Preparatory School also announces the appoint- 
ment of Rear Admiral Robert G. Tobin, U. S. N. Ret., a gradu- 
ate of the United States Naval Academy, as teacher of mathe- 
matics, 





On March 22 James Gelwix Miller, who had been a member 
of the Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy faculty since 1901 until his 
retirement in September, 1953, died suddenly in the Chambers- 
burg Hospital after a circulatory illness of less than twenty-four 





hours. Mr, Miller had been Registrar and Director of Studies 
at the academy since 1907. At the time of Mr. Miller’s retire- 
ment, in the course of the tribute paid to him by Dr. Tippetts, 
the latter drew attention to the fact that Mr. Miller had acted 
in an advisory capacity to nearly 10,000 Mercersburg boys in 
his long service here. 





Headmaster John F, Codman of Berkshire School, Sheffield, 
Mass., has announced the appointment of James J. Coale to the 
faculty for 1954-1955. Mr. Coale will teach foreign languages 
and a course in current problems. 

A graduate of Hotchkiss School and Princeton University, 
Mr. Coale obtained a B.D. degree at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, Following several years in the ministry, duty in 
the Navy, and work with the Allied Control Council for Germany 
and the Department of Defense, Mr. Coale entered the teaching 
profession. He is presently dean of the Hampshire Country 
School, East Rindge, N. H. 





Mrs, John Gary has joined the faculty of Pebble Hill Schools, 
Dewitt, N. Y. Mrs. Gary received her degree at Skidmore and 
majored in sociology. She taught previously at the Syracuse 
Day Nursery and has also worked with younger children at 
Camp Vacation, Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. Gary will teach the 
kindergarten, 





William O. Kellogg, of the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard, has joined the faculty of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., as an apprentice master for the remainder of the academic 
year. He is teaching in the public affairs department under 
Charles C, Buell, and also in history and sacred studies. 

Mr. Kellogg, whose home is in Drexel Hill, Pa., was graduated 
from Princeton in 1949, a major in the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, and for two years taught 
history and geography at the Valley School of Ligonier, Pa. 
Upon the completion of ten months’ duty with the Army Medical 
Service Corps in Korea, he entered the School of Education, 
working towards an Ed.M. degree. Under the present arrange- 
ment, Mr. Kellogg will divide his time equally between Cam- 
bridge and Concord. 

The apprentice masters’ program at St. Paul’s was begun in 
the fall of 1950. Mr. Kellogg is the third student preparing for a 
future career in education to participate in the program. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
ment of William Talarico as head coach of football for the 
1954 season. Mr. Talarico has been defensive backfield coach 
at the University of Pennsylvania for the past few years, and 
will come to Penn Charter as a figure well known in the Phila- 
delphia area, Mr. Talerico started his football career as a stu- 
dent at the Audubon, N. J., High School, and continued his 
playing experience at Pennsylvania. After serving with the 
U. S. Navy, he went into business and began his coaching 
activities. 

He will be assisted by Norman C. Moore, who comes back to 
Penn Charter next fall to teach English in the middle school 
after serving the past two and a half years as a Lieutenant in 
the Army Medical Corps. Mr. Moore is a graduate of Penn 
Charter in the class of 1946, and of Princeton in the class of 
1950. He was captain of football at both his preparatory school 
and his college, as well as an outstanding student. He began 
to teach at Penn Charter after his work at Princeton, but had his 
work interrupted by being called into service, 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans! Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


T V SCHOOL-TIME 


Secondary schools in the Albany-Troy area have 
recently been involved in a project under the aegis of 
the Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational Tele- 
vision. This factual statement can but suggest to the 
uninitiate the extent to which some of our lives have 
been dominated by a new astrology. 

In a series of Friday morning matinees called 
T V Schooltime Gwendolyn Hamilton and Carl Korte 
of Emma Willard School, Mrs. Samuel Munson 
and Clarence Hollister of the Albany Academy for 
Girls, and Mrs. Frederick Weed of St. Agnes School 
presented Music for Everyone. The reviewer acted as 
coordinator for the series and produced several of the 
programs in it. The programs originated in the 
studios of WRGB, Schenectady. 

We all anticipated difficulty in preparing a unified 
series of programs in the relatively short time allowed; 
furthermore, all attempts to agree on a motif ended 
at an impasse. We therefore hit upon the idea of 
featuring in each show some musical activity which 
enjoys renown at the producer’s particular school. 
In the words of Peter: “Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee.” 

An approach found, we pooled our resources. 
These included “Primitive Rhythms,” by Mrs. Mun- 
son and a group of primary students, “The Recorder 
and Its Literature,” by Mr. Hollister and a group of 
secondary school students, “Music Integration,” by 
Mrs. Weed and a group from St. Agnes, “Sound and 
Its Relation to Music,” by Mr. Korte and a group 
from Emma Willard, ‘English Hand Bells,” by Miss 
Hamilton and an Emma Willard group, a choral 
program by the Emma Willard Choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Locke, and a program devoted to the 
flute and its congeners arranged by Mr. Locke and 
splendidly illustrated by Joel Hupper, a young flutist 
from Brunswick, Maine. Two films graced the series 
and saved the sanity of the coordinator when two 
schools that had participated in the original planning 
were forced to withdraw. One of these was provided 
through the kindness of Miss Hall’s School. Two in- 
visible assistants aided greatly in the production of 
the series: Lawrence Boothby of Emma Willard, who 
helped Mr. Korte in the preparation of his program, 
and Giovannina de Blasiis, likewise of Emma Willard, 
who accompanied the choral program at the piano. 

The original mover in arranging the series was 
Clemewell Lay, Co-headmistress of Emma Willard 
School, who first negotiated with the Mohawk-Hudson 
Council and introduced us to our program director, 
Angela McDermott, of that organization, whose com- 


petence in the field of television is equalled only by 
her patience and good humor. Experience with 
academic people has doubtless necessitated the latter. 

Preparing a script raised a number of questions. 
Who would be in our audience of twenty thousand 
“students”? School children? Housewives? Local 
dilettanti? It was difficult enough to entitle our 
programs. We felt the necessity of attaching some 
alluring tag to each: fum seemed already to have 
been worked to death, and we never did agree that we 
expected music education to be just fun. 

One of our greatest challenges was learning to cope 
with time. The half hour as an interval to be filled 
seemed an eternity, but most of us discovered that it 
passed with unexpected rapidity, and more than one 
of us failed to reach his most brilliant quip in the 
scramble to tie up loose ends after the sound of the 
warning bell. 

Production itself became relatively simple after 
the initial bouts with stage fright, and after we learned 
to write into our scripts matter that could be included 
or omitted, according to the position of the hands on 
the clock. The cameras themselves, at first terrifying, 
can soon be dealt with on a friendly basis; only the 
heat remains to remind us that we are attempting to 
simulate the classroom atmosphere. 

For all of us, the experiences involved in the pro- 
duction of this series have been edifying. We feel 
unanimously that educational television can and will 
become a vital element in our cultural life, for as its 
audience grows, its influence will grow proportion- 
ately. It has already been proven that television can 
be worked effectively into the academic routine of 
schools, and it may well become an invaluable teach- 
ing aid, particularly in the presentation of material 
which is not readily available in the classroom. 

One thing is certain: educational television must 
be encouraged and actively supported by the schools. 
Academic people must have the personal experience 
of handling the medium, and they must either be 
given or they must take the time to be trained in its 
use. 

We also feel it important that the schools under- 
take this support now, while television is young, lest 
it be engulfed in the same wave of commercialism 
which has rendered radio little more than a vehicle 
for the most vulgar aspects of our culture. 

Finally, we who have planned and presented this 
series are anxious to do another. 


— Russe.i F. Locke, Chairman, 
Music Department, 
Emma Willard School. 
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ETHICAL PRINCIPLES FOR SENIOR GIRLS 


For several years Lincoln School of Providence, 
R. I., has been giving a completely informal course in 
ethical principles for the girls in the senior class. The 
weekly meetings are held upstairs in Miss Cole’s 
study. There are not more than twelve in a division 
and there is no outside preparation or homework ex- 
cept thought and discussion of points raised but never 
exhausted during the period. 

The talks are not at all technical nor are they 
deeply philosophical; on the other hand they aim to 
help in the solution of practical, every-day individual 
and social problems. Material is used from many 
books, starting with Christian Behavior by C. S. Lewis, 
which is in itself informal and is provocative enough 
to induce lively thinking and to loosen tongues. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot’s The Meaning of Right and Wrong 
also offers helpful ideas on all sorts of questions. 

The subjects discussed are endless, ranging from 
dating, social codes, changing customs and standards, to 
real and false values, accomplishment and its rewards, 
true happiness, love, marriage and the family, with 
relation to the community and to the world at large. 

Undoubtedly much the same kind of thing is done 
in many schools but if something of the sort has not 
been attempted its value should be stressed, for this 
interchange of ideas, supplementing more formal 
courses in Bible, can be of great help, particularly to 
the teacher-leader who, if the head of the school, as 
is the case at Lincoln School, gets insight and inspira- 
tion from this intimate contact with her group of 
senior girls. 


RADIO COURSE 

The radio course at Penn Hall Preparatory 
School, Chambersburg, Pa., under the drama and 
speech department was started three years ago and 
has developed steadily in the number of its personnel 
as well as in its diversified program. It is fortunate 
indeed in having a station, WCHA, which not only 
allows the students, but is delighted to have them on 
the air. Every week the students present a fifteen- 
minute broadcast. The programs vary widely. One 
week a disc jockey show of the semi-classical type may 
be given. Again, in cooperation with the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the school, the students and faculty 
of that department will perform, with the members 
of the radio class preparing the scripts and giving 
descriptions of the composers of the numbers to be 
presented. The students also write dramatic scripts, 
several of which are presented. In the belief that no 
course is complete without some civic project, dis- 
cussion programs are prepared with such groups as 
the Rotary Club and the heads of a nursery school in 
the town. Panel programs are given on such topics 
as the right of eighteen-year-olds to vote. This par- 





ticular broadcast was prepared in cooperation with 
the history department. The art department faculty 
have also joined with the speech department in a pro- 
gram on the teaching of art today. Dr. Sarah Briggs, 
President, and Elizabeth Haller, Academic Dean, 
have both been heard with members of the class dis- 
cussing education in general. A new outlet this year 
is TV, again through station WCHA, where every 
two weeks a variety of programs is presented. These 
range from music to a panel discussion on date eti- 
quette for the teen-age girl, with the social dean, Mrs. 
Mary Ayling, acting as moderator. The faculty and 
students participating in the programs agree that 
they have found the work of interest and value. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


The important news from the Winchester- 
Thurston School in Pittsburgh is that the school 
property and management has now been transferred 
to a non-profit corporation, “Winchester-Thurston 
School.” This accomplishment is the culmination of 
devoted effort on the part of many loyal alumnae and 
other friends of the school. The faculty and staff 
will of course carry on as at present; the transition is 
accomplished with the least possible disruption. All 
those concerned look forward to a bright future for 
the school. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

This year the art department of the Katherine 
Delmar Burke School, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been carefully reorganizing its program. It is not 
interested in sending dilettantes from its classes, but 
girls who have learned the meaning of art in relation 
to their lives; who have gained some confidence in 
their own ability to enjoy art products of earlier and 
contemporary times; and girls who have found some 
medium suited to their individual need for expression, 
recreation, or vocation. 

To obtain these objectives the students must gain 
a working understanding of the basic principles and 
elements that underlie art. These are considered in 
separate and rather formal exercises or problems 
which, however, often develop out of suggestions by 
the students. 

Each of the principles: balance, continuity, and 
emphasis, requires the definition of its use and limi- 
tations. The students experience the sensation of 
balance by using cut white paper on a black sheet or 
by using white and one color on a round paper plate. 
To understand continuity, they study border designs 
such as architectural, clothing, and illustration; then 
they create their own. Posters, needed to advertise 
a school function, have provided the problem for the 
study of emphasis. 
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The elements of art: line, form, space, texture, 
and color require their definitions of use and limita- 
tion. The girls draw geometrical charcoal figures to 
learn about form and use pencil and ink for line studies. 
Since the girls have asked to work with clay, they 
have employed it in the problem dealing with the 
study of space. The students make colages for texture 
study and paper colages for the study of shape. They 
paint spot water color reproductions of famous paint- 
ings as their exercise in studying color. 

Composition is the final problem of the course and 
the students approach it by sketching figures and 
portraits; and then, by using color to illustrate their 
ideas of the creation according to the first chapter of 
“Genesis.” 

A workmanlike approach rather than technique is 
required in developing the problems and exercises. 
Each girl works until she has solved her problem. 
The rest of the school looks forward eagerly to each 
new exercise that the art class studies because the 
work is attractively mounted and displayed on the 
walls of the corridors and accompanied by a concise 
explanation of the problem involved. 





The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., has a 
faculty committee working on the question of the 
gifted student but feels that its art department has 
already solved the problem. Art may be elected as a 
major subject, with as much time allowed as for any 
other major, either as an elective unit for college en- 
trance or as points toward graduation. History of 
art may be elected as a separate unit. Art is thus 
given the time and the respect it deserves in the 
curriculum. 

The senior art major unit includes twenty-five 
lectures on modern art for which the school has a first 
class, extensive collection of slides in color and large 
handsome prints. Occasional museum trips to New 
York are also provided. The art course also includes 
an “unsupervised” class, which gifted girls who are 
also willing to accept responsibility are invited to 
join, but may refuse if they prefer. The class meets 
once a week, in the late afternoon when no teacher is 
available for assistance or for discipline. There is a 
different assignment each week, perhaps a loosely de- 
fined theme such as “motion” or “loss” or perhaps a 
model is provided; usually there is a choice of media. 
The results of the hour’s work are left as a concours 
for criticism the next day. This class enjoys a great 
deal of prestige, and an invitation to join it is much 
coveted. These girls also have regular studio time 
when they work on other projects with a teacher at 
hand. During the year an effort is made to have the 
girls try as many different media as possible and to 
do enough to feel some confidence. They have the 


use of a model once a week but are not required to 
use the model. The grounds of the school are full 
of interest for landscape either out of doors or from 
the studio windows, as the student chooses. 

The history of art course has been changed in the 
last five years after about twenty colleges were asked 
their preference for a survey course or for a whole 
year on one period. The majority preferred the latter 
as their own introductory course is usually a survey. 
The Dobbs course, therefore, concentrates on the 
Italian Renaissance with some reference to the past 
but with considerable time and study on individual 
painters. For this course also there is an extensive 
collection of color slides from Europe and the United 
States and a great many large color prints from Italy. 
These collections have been built up by interested 
alumnae as has the art library, which contains several 
hundred volumes. 





At Springside School, Philadelphia, this year an 
effort is being made to help the students become 
better public speakers, that is, develop the ability to 
stand up and talk, not read or recite a prepared 
speech. Therefore, material has been sought which 
the girls would experience, see, handle, have opinions 
and feelings about, as distinguished from typical 
course study material. 

Since Philadelphia has a serious housing problem 
and is considering the adoption of a new Housing 
Code, the tenth grade social studies class decided to 
study housing, with a view to making up its mind 
whether or not to approve the new code. Three weeks 
were spent studying pamphlets prepared by the Phil- 
adelphia Housing Association, talking with people 
familiar with the situation, visiting various kinds of 
neighborhoods, and discussing problems and possible 
solutions. Four members of the class attended a 
hearing on the new code, held by a committee of City 
Council. 

The program that finally developed was a class 
meeting, held on the stage of the assembly hall, be- 
fore an audience of upper-school students, parents, 
and alumnae. The speakers had no prepared speeches, 
but used notes, in discussing such topics as causes, 
effects, and possible remedies for poor housing, and 
in explaining the provisions of the new Housing Code. 
At the end of each speech and after the final speech 
there were questions, from the class and from the 
audience, which either the speaker or another member 
of the class was expected to be ready to answer. Two 
members of the class prepared a map, and two others 
a chart, showing areas of poor housing and distribu- 
tion of minority groups in Philadelphia. Two other 
girls operated a projector, showing slides to illustrate 
neighborhoods described by the speakers. 
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The audience showed great interest in the pro- 
gram, offering comments on the code and asking many 
questions, most of which the class could answer fairly 
adequately. At the close of the discussion, it was 
voted to urge City Council to adopt the new code. 





Two members of the science faculty at Springside 
School have been experimenting this year with a 
course which has been tried in some other schools, 
but is new there. 


The ninth grade science class has been working on 
chemistry, physics, and biology, spending ten weeks 
on the study of each. The work consists of lectures, 
reading in reference books, and laboratory experi- 
ments. The two teachers share the management of 
the course and have devoted much time to teaching 
the girls how to take adequate notes, both from lec- 
tures and from reading and experiments. 

The aims of the course are to introduce the stu- 
dents to the three sciences from which they will choose 
one for further study, and to lighten a bit the volume 
of work to be done later on. Both teachers and stu- 
dents enjoy the course very much and feel that it is 
a valuable experience. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., has been en- 


joying a series of talks on current events. 

The course began with a talk by Mrs. John David- 
son, who is a Canadian Broadcaster, but now lives in 
New York, where her husband is one of the Assistants 
in St. George’s Church. Mrs. Davidson spoke on 
“Whither the Free World.” 

She was followed by Mrs. Singh, who told about 
schools in India. 

Next, Mrs. Induk Pahk spoke on Korea. She was 
followed by Mrs. Lyle Sutton, who has lately returned 
from Thailand. Mrs. Sutton showed slides of Thai- 
land and told about life in that interesting country. 

On April 7 the girls spent the day at a History 
Institute at Milne, and that night went to a meet- 
ing on ““Trade or Aid,” where the speakers were Lord 
Pentland, Britain’s representative for Utilities on the 
wartime Combined Production and Resources Board; 
Mrs. Oscar Ruebhausen, Representative to the United 
Nations for the League of Women Voters of the 
United States, and Dr. Cary R. Wagner, President 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturer’s 
Association. 

Mrs. Crawford Campbell gave a very interesting 
talk on Art Appreciation, showing slides; and in Holy 
Week Bishop Roberts’ motion picture, showing the 
work being done in South Dakota among the Indians, 
was shown. 





“Lent —A Living Experience” was the general 
theme emphasized by the Department of Religion to- 
gether with the department of music at The Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N.Y., during the Lenten period. 
At the Pre-Lenten Vesper services with special Lenten 
music by the Chapel Choir, the Rev. Dr. Puera B. 
Robison, head of the department of religion, traced 
the historical and spiritual setting and enlisted the 
faculty and students in a “Living Experiment” for 
Lent by asking them to join in doing at least four 
things during Lent: First, think more about God and 
our relations and love for Him; second, give up un- 
worthy things one has been doing, criticism, fault 
finding, and other handicaps that mar one’s life; 
third, take up things we have neglected and strengthen 
hidden virtues, cultivate some corners of our hearts 
that have gone to seed; fourth, pray more — every 
morning and evening for forty days— eighty times 
during Lent. 

During the entire Lenten period the Chapel Choir, 
the Glee Club, together with the Chapel and Vesper 
Committees, centered all programs around this gen- 
eral theme, climaxing on Easter day when students 
and faculty joined in the Special Easter services of 
the five village churches. And at the school’s Easter 
Vesper service, by special request, Miss Robison spoke 
on the Spiritual Message of the Cross and exhibited 
her unusual collection of rare and valuable crosses 
which she has collected in her travels round the 
world. 





Last May for the first time Winchester-Thurs- 
ton School, Pittsburgh, set aside a Founders’ Day. 
The entire school went to the nearby Church of the 
Ascension, where a service was held that was impres- 
sive and interesting. One of the alumnae from the 
old Thurston School spoke of the founding of Thurs- 
ton, a graduate of Winchester School told of early 
days and founders of her school, and the president of 
the Alumnae Association, who happens to be a grad- 
uate since the merger of the two old schools, added 
the more recent memories. The director of Winches- 
ter-Thurston, Dean Moor, was the officiating clergy- 
man. Alumnae and parents were invited to attend. 
In the hope of making this a traditional affair, Found- 
ers’ Day this year was held on May 7. 

At Winchester-Thurston School there is an effort 
made to bring the community into the consciousness 
of the girls. Each spring in Pittsburgh there is a 
World Affairs Forum supported by the Foreign Policy 
Association and public spirited citizens. Seniors at- 
tend the meetings of the Forum and report to the 
entire Upper School on the talks and discussions 
heard. Giving of effort and money to local institu- 
tions is encouraged. Through an organization of 
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girls, volunteer time is given on Saturdays to work in 
one of the hospitals. The Christmas spirit is brought 
into the school by the gift of a Christmas tree and 
toys toachildren’s home. Participation in community 
affairs is a part of the Glee Club program; this year 
the Glee Club gives an evening program at the 
Twentieth Century Club in addition to concerts with 
the boys’ schools in the vicinity. This year, too, a 
series of interviews and talks with prominent women 
citizens of Pittsburgh was planned, in order to give 
the girls a knowledge of the fine opportunities before 
them and of the accomplishments of outstanding 
women. 





The Northampton School for Girls, North- 
ampton, Mass., is celebrating the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation this year. Recognition of 
this event will be made during graduation weekend, 
May 29, 30 and 31. The Alumnae Association will 
meet to present a thirtieth anniversary gift to the 
school for its scholarship and building fund. Students 
from all classes will perform in a dance pageant de- 
picting important milestones in the history of the 
school since its establishment in 1924 under the joint 
direction of its Principals, Sarah B. Whitaker and 
Dorothy M. Bement. Graduation speaker will be 
Eugene Wilson, Assistant to the President and Dean 
of Admissions at Amherst College. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Evelyn Aiken, A.B., Reed College; graduate study, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has joined the faculty of the Katherine 
Delmar Burke School, San Francisco, Calif., this year to teach 
art and sewing. Miss Aiken has had five years’ experience as 
sample hand and model maker in the New York garment in- 
dustry, 





Mrs, Gale Guthrie Callahan, instructor in the history of art 
at the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the 
author of an article entitled “Revaluation of the Refectory Re- 
table from the Cathedral at Pamplona,” which appeared in the 
fall issue of The Art Bulletin, published by the College Art 
Association, 

Joan Wroth, instructor in mathematics and chemistry at 
Packer, was chairman of the mathematics section at the fall 
meeting of the Association of Teachers in Independent Schools 
in New York. 

Sarena V. Roome, former instructor in physics and chemistry 
at the Packer Collegiate Institute and a member of the Packer 
faculty since 1918, died on January 12, 1954, after a brief illness. 





Oxford School, Hartford, Conn., announces that Mary Ann 
Boesch has been appointed as Academic Secretary. Miss Boesch, 
a graduate of Wellesley College, formerly taught Latin at the 
Kent School, Englewood, Colo. 

Margaret E. McHugh has joined the department of French. 
Miss McHugh, who comes to Oxford from The Lancaster Coun- 
try Day School, Lancaster, Pa., obtained the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Smith College and the Master of Arts degree from 
Middlebury College. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 





NOTICE 


On Thursday, March 4, the eve of the annual S. E. B. 
Conference, fifty-three heads of independent elementary 
schools gathered at St. Fernards School in New York 
City for the second annual dinner of this informal or- 
ganization. 

A social hour preceded the dinner at which R. I. W. 
Wesgate, headmaster of St. Bernards, was the host. 

Following the delightful meal in the school gymnasium, 
Anthony V. Barber, headmaster of The Lawrence School 
and chairman of the SEB Elementary Schools Committee, 
called the meeting to order. The two-hour session was 
involved again with a thorough discussion of uniform re- 
quirements for entrance to secondary schools. The sug- 
gestions of the group were to be submitted in detail to 
the S.E.B. Admissions Committee by Mr. Barber. 

At eleven o’clock the chairman, handicapped by a 
severe case of laryngitis, welcomed a motion to adjourn, 

The 1955 meeting will be held at The Buckley School 
in New York City, with James W. Hubball, headmaster, 
as the host. Date: Thursday evening, March 3. 

—H. F. W. 











THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


The Chase School, Thousand Palms, Calif., has 
been developing a new science course carefully inte- 
grated with its environment on the edge of the desert. 
The boys learn the meaning of the saying that “Water 
is gold” in that they go out of the classroom to see 
water pumped out of the ground from various well- 
houses on the ranch through mains and outlets set all 
along the alfalfa fields, orange and date groves, 
grape vineyards, and cotton fields. They carry the 
aluminum pipes, connect the joints, learning the me- 
chanics of pump and pipe as they go, and flood the 
good earth to marvel at the living plant that blossoms 
from the one-time desert, the vegetable that grows 
from the seed they have sown. They harvest the 
fruit and pick the cotton, using their mathematics to 
calculate the cost and count the profit, profit that 
supplies their spending money and help to support 
the March of Dimes and the Red Cross. They learn 
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the thrill of animal life and its meaning as they care 
for their horses, steers, pigs, rabbits, ducks, and 
carry out their 4-H projects. They see and study the 
living things of the desert, the lizards, the frogs, and 
the whole long list, and hold the chuckawalla in their 


hands. Of the birds of the air they have tamed a 
raven and named it “Sunday.” They have correlated 
their work not only with mathematics, English, but 
with social studies to learn how the Indian, the pioneer, 
the rancher lived — his geography and history. This 
integrated scientific course is developed by participa- 
tion in living and will be, we hope, available in printed 
form some time in the future for the use of others. 





The music department at the Pine Cobble School 
in Williamstown, Mass., is solving the problem of 
lack of published material for its young players of 
unusual combinations of orchestral instruments by 
arranging simple choral works of such sixteenth and 
seventeenth century composers as Palestrina, Orlando 
de Lassus, Purcell, etc., as well as Albrectsburger and 
other less known composers. 

The individual melodic lines are free from awk- 
ward skips. Rhythmic patterns are simple, but strict 
counting and observance of independent entrances 
must be maintained because of the contrapuntal na- 
ture ‘of the music. 

The school would be glad to supply a list of com- 
positions which it has found effective, if any schools 
are interested. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Music, art, and crafts are given much time in the 
extracurricular program at The Bement School, 
Deerfield, Mass. The Youth Choir of the First Church 
of Deerfield, which consists of Bement and Eagle- 
brook students, contributes weekly to the Sunday 
services. On March 7 this group took part in a choir 
festival together with junior choirs of several other 
churches. The program was broadcast the following 
Sunday evening on the local station. 

In the crafts line, the fifth grade gave an hour’s 
puppet show of Treasure Island, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Each child made his own puppet, and 
the boys sewed just as eagerly and expertly on the 
costumes as the girls. Treasure Island had been their 
group reading project and was adapted to the puppet 
stage. No assignment has ever held more sustained 
interest, and the production was its own reward. The 
oral reading skill, not to mention the manual dex- 
terity, of every member of the group improved by 
leaps and bounds. 

The art department functioned in correlation with 
the crafts department. Murals of Treasure Island 
were painted by all pupils in the school and exhibited 
in the gymnasium at the time of the performance. 





For the second year St. Dunstan’s School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has sent boys from grades 4, 5, and 6 to 
special Friday morning concerts put on for Rhode 
Island school children by the R. I. Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Francis Madiera, conductor. 

These concerts are sponsored jointly by the R. I. 
Music Federation and the Providence Yournal. School 
children from all over the state attend. Each school 
has its music department go over the program before- 
hand to orient the children on what they will hear. 
These programs have been very successful. 





“Raggedy Ann in the Land of Windmills” was the 
title of a most successful play presented by the first 
grade of Kent School in Englewood, Colo. 
Written and directed by Alfreda Pike and Jennie 
Soderstrom, the play contained a wealth of informa- 
tion about the customs and beliefs of the people in 
Holland as well as their more popular songs and 
games. The students became quite anxious to edu- 
cate their audience, insisting that Henny, the Dutch 
doll, explain the significance of a tiny, blue pillow 
hanging on a door and that the “giddy-go round” be 
a part of the happy ending. The production proved 
to be a very satisfactory method of summarizing the 
jearning of a six-weeks’ period. 





The Christmas play in the first grade room of 
Constance Amsden at the Polytechnic Elementary 
and Junior High School (Pasadena, Calif.) told 
the story of “The Night Before Christmas” with 
original words and music by the members of the class. 
When the conventional reindeer — and Rudolph — 
had been suitably equipped with antlers, and when 
other appropriate properties and costumes had been 
supplied by the imagination of pupils, parents, and 
teachers, the play was an entrancing experience for 
players and audience alike. 

A portion of this entrancement having been cap- 
tured by the camera, pictures and text were made 
into an illustrated book of the play for the children’s 
supplementary reading. This book, together with 
charts which combined large photographs of everyday 
classroom and playground activities with the words 
of the pre-primer vocabulary, gave the children an 
opportunity to read stories about themselves and one 
another, thereby adding greatly to beginners’ interest 
in reading. 





Town School for Boys in San Francisco has 
several activities during the spring term which de- 
pict the types of work that have been accomplished 
in the various departments throughout the school 
year. 
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The “gym” show held on March 25 and 26 was 
the first of these activities. It included relay races of 
various types; stunts on the parallel bars, horse, and 
spring board; tumbling; and short soccer and baseball 
games. 

The second activity was the Town School music 
festival given on the evening of April 30, under the 
direction of Mrs. Dorothy Cameron, head of Town 
School’s music department. The annual music festi- 
val has always been presented primarily for the bene- 
fit of the parents in order that they might know what 
their sons were learning in music. This program was 
planned to show development of rhythmic, vocal, in- 
strumental, and dramatic work at the various grade 
levels. Each class demonstrated some aspect of the 
whole music program. Ensemble work was presented 
by the upper and lower school glee clubs, and by the 
accordion band. 

On May 21 Mrs. Cameron will conduct her annual 
piano recital. This recital is for the Town School 
piano pupils of Mrs. Cameron, and is open to all 
parents and friends of the pupils. 

The last activity of the school year, involving the 
whole school, is the one the students profess to enjoy 
most. It is the yearly track meet, which was held at 
the polo field in Golden Gate Park on May 7. For 
this occasion each class from the second through the 
eighth is divided into two teams, the “reds” and the 
“blues,” under the supervision of Robert Johnson, 
athletics director of Town School. In all contests the 
boys compete against their own classmates, only. 
Parents, teachers, and students take picnic lunches 
to the meet and a really gala day of track events and 
informal visiting is spent. Kindergartners and first 
graders, along with the parents, comprise the rooting 
sections. Excitement runs high. The following week, 
at an assembly, ribbons are awarded to the boys who 
placed first, second, or third in the various track 
events. 





The 600 watt amateur radio station WI1VZN of 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., has joined the 
informal “Prep School Net.” Recent contacts were 
made with the Hotchkiss School and with Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The station is under the direction of Alan Taylor 
of the Eaglebrook faculty, who instructs students in 
the school radio club in radio operation, theory, and 
code. 





Pine Cobble School of Williamstown, Mass., has 
inaugurated an evening assembly to be held several 
times a year, in addition to regular weekly assemblies. 
These evening assemblies have been well received be- 
cause they have made it possible for fathers as well 
as mothers to observe the abilities of their children. 


A short social hour follows the assembly program when 
parents, teachers and pupils have an opportunity to 
talk together informally. 

In mid-March the eighth grade students of Pine 
Cobble School accompanied their social studies in- 
structor on a weekend trip to New York City. Many 
city landmarks were visited but, since the focus of 
the trip was the study of peace, most of the time was 
spent at the United Nations Headquarters. In con- 
nection with meetings attended there, Joseph Johnson, 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and a former Pine Cobble parent, joined 
the students to answer questions and explain how his 
organization works with the U. N. 


LIBRARY PROGRAM 


The Library at Willard Day School in Troy, 
N. Y., began with the transfer of “children’s books” 
from the upper school main library, at the time of 
the establishment of Willard Day School in its own 
building. In the five years since then, under the direc- 
tion of a trained librarian, real progress has been 
made on a limited budget but much will-to-do. 

The library program is striving to meet the needs 
of class groups as the needs arise in their learning ac- 
tivities. The time to teach pupils how to use the Li- 
brary tools efficiently is when they need to find 
answers to questions important to them and when 
the learning has a real purpose. In the upper grades, 
the library period is essentially a teaching period and 
plans are remade, modified or disregarded depending 
on the interests, activities or needs of a particular 
group. It is necessary for the librarian and teachers 
to work closely together in order that this plan may 
succeed. 

Each class in the school from kindergarten through 
grade eight is scheduled for a library period each week 
and the library is available at all times when not 
occupied by a scheduled class, for reading, reference, 
or study. The younger groups have stories and pic- 
ture books and choose books to take to their home- 
room library tables. 

Special collections of library material are gathered 
together for special classroom projects or study. The 
seventh and eighth grades have available for their 
use a small room where they may read, study, or chat 
— where books of especial interest to them are 
shelved. This room is not supervised, and the girls 
are given the responsibility of keeping the records of 
books borrowed and returned. 

Plans are being put into effect currently for an 
audio-visual aids room, utilizing a large room that 
has never been adapted for classroom use but will 
lend itself effectively for use of television, filmstrips, 
films, and recordings. 
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EXPANSION, GIFTS 


Among many student and faculty suggestions for 
the use of funds derived from the fall paper drive at the 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School 
(Pasadena, Calif.), the project selected by the Student 
Council was a drinking-fountain at the new tennis 
courts. After considering the various types of foun- 
tains available, Council members voted to continue 
a long-time Polytechnic tradition and build their own 
fountain. Accordingly, two ninth grade boys made 
the necessary form in the shop under the supervision 
of James McGregor, instructor in woodwork. Then, 
on the Friday after Thanksgiving, five Council mem- 
bers met with Harry Rubardt, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, to mix and pour concrete. 
Later, one of the boys shopped with Ralph Hulbert— 
fourth grade teacher as well as plumbing expert — for 
the needed pipes and fixtures, which the two of them 
installed after school one December afternoon. The 
week before the Christmas vacation found the new 
drinking-fountain already in much-appreciated use — 
and a tradition of joint student and faculty endeavor 
maintained. 

Donors to the building fund of the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School were invited by 
the Board of Trustees to visit the school on the after- 
noon of April 9 to see what their dollars had wrought. 
The program included an informal tour of the new 
library, primary classroom building, and off-street 
loading and parking areas. On the new tennis courts, 
a mixed doubles match by Polytechnic players 
(candidates for the Ojai tournament later in April) 
was the curtain raiser for an exhibition match by 
national junior champions. 





Practically completed, the new Sports Building at 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., the gift of 
parents, alumni and friends, permitted a wide range 
of activities to be held indoors during a snowless 
winter carnival, February 19, 20, 21. 

In the 100 x 100 foot interior on three adjoining 
courts games and sports were carried on in traditional 
carnival fashion, even to slalom races, which were 
held, however, by boys on stilts. 

The Eaglebrook Press has become more versatile 
with the gift of a new font of matrices for the lino- 
type machine. The school paper, The Hearth, formerly 
printed in 7% point Excelsior, now may vary its 
style with ten point Old Style No. 1 type. The two 
faces available on the linotype plus foundry type 
permit printing for all purposes on the school’s two 
presses. 





The students and faculty of St. Thomas Choir 
Schooi, New York City, have moved into their new 
$500,000 four-story tile brick residence at 117-123 





West 55th Street, which is connected by an aerial 
ramp from the rear to the classrooms and gymnasium 
located on West 56th Street. The completion of the 
residence ended a six-month sojourn at the Great 
Northern Hotel, where they had lived during the 
construction period. 

The first floor of the new building includes Head- 
master Henry B. Roney, Jr.’s office, modern-style 
dining room, kitchen with the latest in deep-freeze 
and stainless steel equipment, reception room, stu- 
dents’ coat room, and servants’ quarters. 

On the second floor are a spacious boys’ lounge, 
library, infirmary, faculty lounge, and apartments for 
the headmaster and housemother. The third floor 
contains four dormitory rooms, each housing ten 
choir boys. Faculty apartments and guest rooms are 
located on the top floor. 

In the basement are science laboratory, art studio, 
print shop, two music studios, rumpus room, laundry, 
and storage rooms. 





As the result of a generous gift from the alumni 
of The Buckley School, New York City, a series of 
outstanding lectures have been presented to the stu- 
dent body over a period of the last two years. An 
unusual recent one was a fascinating demonstration 
with live snakes by the well-known Carl Kauffield. 


AWARD 


At regional ceremonies in Los Angeles on March 30, 
the Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High 
School of Pasadena received one of the 1953 awards 
of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. (Awards 
of this foundation go to individuals and institutions 
helping to “bring about a better understanding of 
Freedom by the things they do, write, or say.”) The 
specific Polytechnic activity recognized by the award 
was the graduation program, “What Freedom Means 
to Us,” presented by the class of 1953. Nomination 
of this program for a Freedoms Foundation award 
was first suggested by a father who attended the 
graduation exercises last June. Polytechnic’s award 
included both the George Washington Honor Medal 
and the Freedom Library of books, pictures, record- 
ings, and films. 


VISITING DAYS 


During the year Springside Junior School, 
Philadelphia, sponsors two visiting days of special 
interest. On Saturday March 20 the fathers and 
grandfathers were invited to spend the morning at 
school. Regular classes were held that day with the 
following Monday a vacation day to make up for the 
Saturday school day. 

From four-year-old kindergarteners up through 
sixth grade all the girls arrived bright and early. Al- 
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most every girl was accompanied by her father, or 
her grandfather or both. As a matter of fact, one girl 
arrived this year with father and both grandfathers. 

In many of the classes the girls and their guests 
worked along together: they sang together; they 
painted together; they played games together. At 
times they enjoyed some finished piece of work the 
girls had done: the sixth grade repeated their French 
play; and a fourth grade class gave a preview of an 
assembly program prepared for the next week. At 
other times they witnessed the regular class room 
sessions in the various subjects. At recess time, while 
the girls had their juice and cookies, the guests enjoyed 
coffee and a smoke in the dining room, where they 
had an opportunity to meet and talk with one another. 

Judging by the full attendance of visitors and the 
enthusiasm of both fathers and daughters, this is a 
much-looked-forward-to-day. 

The second special visitors’ day comes round in 
April when the girls in their party best entertain their 
grandmothers and their great-grandmothers at an 
afternoon tea given in their honor. This is a biennial 
event for kindergarten through fourth grade and 
rouses such interest among the guests that out-of- 
town grandmothers and great-grandmothers often 
plan to visit their children during the time when the 
tea is being held. Early in the afternoon the classes 
give a simple program they have planned in honor of 
their guests. Then comes the tea hour. Here the 
older girls are the hostesses and the guests delight in 
the opportunity to visit with friends, some of whom 
they have not seen since the last grandmothers’ tea! 


SCHOOLS AND PARENTS 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. L, 
conducted an interesting panel discussion on the topic, 
“Parent Problems in the Rearing of Children.” 

Moderator for the panel was the Headmaster, Roy 
W. Howard. Members of the panel included a clergy- 
man, an educator, a physician, and a mother. They 
were: Rev. Charles W. Wilding, Rector of St. Martin’s 
Church and School Chaplain; C. Herbert Taylor, 
Principal, Cranston High School; Dr. Reuben Bates, 
School Physician; and Mrs. Stephen Williamson, 
mother of a boy in school. 

Questions for discussion were submitted in writing 
before the meeting started, and as many questions as 
possible were discussed by the panel. 

The meeting was so successful that several similar 
meetings are planned for the future. This meeting 
pointed up the fact that there is a tremendous need 
for a chance to discuss home problems apart from the 
school relationships. Many school problems would 
be minimized if parents knew more about how to 
eliminate tensions at home. 


The annual parents’ meeting at the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School in Pasadena, 
Calif., was postponed from January until the evening 
of April 1 in order that the parent group might have 
a share in the closer contact made possible between 
Western and Eastern schools by the regional confer- 
ence of the Secondary Education Board. With Dr. 
Gummere as principal speaker, the parents’ meeting 
stressed the values to be found in independent school 
education. 





In early February the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., 
sponsored a showing of the latest ski movie by John 
and Lois Jay, “Cavalcade on Skis.” As school 
parents, the Jays generously gave the performance to 
raise money for school scholarships. The show was 
well attended and the proceeds were given to the 
Scholarship Fund for Williams College Faculty 
children. 


IT SNOWBALLED 


The Service Program which now is a part of the 
curriculum of the Lower School of The Friends 
School, Baltimore, Md., began simply with the pur- 
chase of a heifer, “Milky Way,” to be sent to France 
at the close of the war. Red Cross boxes packed by a 
few pupils brought, months later, a letter from a re- 
cipient in a small village in Greece. Said the boy who 
wrote the letter: “Until I saw the ball, I had forgotten 
how to play!” From this grew the project of the village 
of Bellina, with its priest and school master and all its 
crosscurrents of tragedy and humor. Then came the 
three affiliated schools in Norway, France, and Hol- 
land through the “Save the Children Federation” and 
the American Friends Service Committee. As the 
projects grew, parents came together to help with 
packing and mailing. Later, this organization be-. 
came one of the Parents’ Auxiliary committees. 

In the days of the affiliated schools, there were 
weekly collections at the Friday assemblies — “‘Shoe 
Friday,” “Button Friday,” “Cocoa and Sugar Fri- 
day,” etc. Later the collections were undertaken in 
the grades — each grade with a pet project such as 
the fifth grade shoe collections, the third grade Mitten 
Tree, the D Group “Layette for Our Unknown Baby,” 
the second grade Christmas card collection in January, 
each grade asking help from neighbor grades and the 
packing for overseas accomplished three times annu- 
ally by interested parents. Mothers and grandmothers 
also provided the beautifully-prepared layettes for 
each Packing Day. 

This committee is loosely organized and much of 
the planning falls upon the chairman. Fathers con- 
tribute cartons and wrapping paper and mothers from 
the three departments of the school give one, two, 
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three, four hours of service to sorting and packing. 
Special cartons for half-a-dozen families with clothing 
and food and vitamins; soap to the Refugee Camp in 
Bavaria; clothing to Hohes Licht for distribution by 
“our” Elizabeth Dabelstein; clothing to Korea; blan- 
kets to Australia to a family rehabilitated from In- 
donesia and cold in their jungle clothing; clothing to 
the A.F.S.C.; layettes to the mother of a family — 
herself needing our help three years ago —to dis- 
tribute to displaced families to whom a few small 
jackets and wool blankets spell the diference between 
hope and despair. 

Then there is grade education in thrifty use of 
welfare funds. From the Annual Bazaar comes a 
fund for mailing packages, for purchase of extra food, 
for “accessories” to the layettes, for books to the 
meager library of Hohes Licht, for CARE packages 
that go out from each grade and nursery group to 
someone somewhere in Korea, Germany, France, 
Italy, Greece, Israel “with love” from Friends School 
in Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 

Not to be overlooked are the “at home” projects — 
the Mt. Vernon Nursery School, the Salvation Army 
Nursery School, the Faith Cabin Libraries. 

The Service Program is elastic. No project or 
family becomes a matter of tradition or continuous 
interest. But as we hear of need where pupils, sup- 
ported by their parents, can help a little, it is entered 
on the service list and from somewhere in the Lower 
School there goes a gift. We ask no thanks and we 
remember that anything sent is but a small bit of 
happiness in an area of misery; that the goodwill of 
the recipients is all out of proportion to the gift. 

This is not only sound education in human rela- 
tions but it is in line with the philosophy of a Friends’ 
school. — Martua C., Parsons. 


MORE ABOUT INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


Shipment, early in March, of fifty-one cartons of 
selected magazines marked the initial contribution of 
the Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High 
School (Pasadena, Calif.) to the “Magazines for 
Friendship” plan originated at Occidental College to 
spread the truth about America and the ideal of a 
free life to all countries which can be reached. Bring- 
ing the magazines, sorting them for value to the area 
to which they were to go (Formosa, the Philippines, 
Thailand, or India), packing, labeling, and transport- 
ing — all this involved students, teachers, and parents 
in a far-reaching and worthwhile activity. The project 
was under the general supervision of Vera Greenlaw 
of the Polytechnic art department; and costs of boxes, 
labels, and transportation to Los Angeles Harbor 
were shared by the Student Council, the Girls’ Asso- 


ciation Service League, and the school’s Boy Scout 
troop. 





The affiliated school of Eaglebrook School in 
Deerfield, Mass., is to receive much needed playground 
equipment as a gift from the Eaglebrook students. 

The affiliation began in 1945 as a part of the 
American Friends Service Committee’s School Affilia- 
tion Program to promote international understand- 
ing and provide a means for American schools to aid 
European schools which had suffered in the war. 

Ever since, the Eaglebrook affiliation has had the 
American boys exchanging letters, examples of school 
work, photographs, school papers, and gifts with the 
boys of Ecole Publique de Garcons in Fleury-sur- 
Orne, Normandy, France. 

The most recent package sent to Fleury was a 
playground set packaged by CARE which includes 
assorted sports equipment such as soccer balls, volley 
balls and volley ball net. Funds were raised by the 
students at Eaglebrook through their student govern- 
ment. 

The school band and choir are presently at work 
preparing pieces to be recorded and sent to France, 
where the French students may hear them on a phono- 
graph donated by Eaglebrook last year. 

Eaglebrook has renewed the French School’s sub- 
scription to the National Geographic Magazine and 
continues to send the News Map-of-the-Week follow- 
ing its use at Eaglebrook. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Robison, teacher of second primary grade 
in Lower School, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. L, 
since 1948, was married on February 6 to John D. Jeffers. Mr. 
and Mrs, Jeffers now reside at Larch Row, Wenham, Mass. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Kenyon, who has been first grade teacher, has 
assumed Mrs, Jeffers’ work in second grade, and Mrs. Louise F. 
Leander, a graduate of DePauw who has done special work at 
Purdue University, has been appointed first primary teacher. 
Mrs, Leander taught formerly at The Hawthorne School, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 





Retiring in June from the teaching staff of the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif., is 
Vera Greenlaw. A graduate of Northern Arizona Normal 
School, with the interesting experience of teaching in Brazil, 
Miss Greenlaw joined the Polytechnic faculty in 1915 as teacher 
of the third grade. Two years later she assumed responsibility 
for all primary art training. Except for time out to attend 
Teachers College, Columbia University — from which she re- 
ceived her B.S. degree— and for a period teaching at Mary- 
land State Teachers College in the middle 1920’s, she has 
continued in this position with marked distinction for the past 
thirty-seven years. Hers have been unusual gifts for instilling 
in young pupils an appreciation of art in all its forms, the enjoy- 
ment of creative activities, and a respect for the art of living 
together. 
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Barbalina Putuhena, an exchange teacher from Indonesia, 
was a visitor this winter at the Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, 
Mass, Miss Putuhena was chosen by the Indonesian govern- 
ment for a six month’s visit to observe education in America. 

Likewise, Arne Redse, tutor to the crown prince of Norway, 
visited Eaglebrook during his study of education in America 
under the auspices of the U. S. State Department. 





Mrs, Allan Aird, librarian for the past eighteen years at The 
Buckley School, New York City, has left for Washington, D. C. 
Her unusually fine contributions to the school included a valuable 
and extensive knowledge of the reading habits of every boy in 
the school. Laura S. Charlock, a librarian with wide experience, 
is taking over the position. 





Harold E. Fife, head of the English department of Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., died suddenly on April 27. Mr. Fife be- 
gan his teaching career at Mercersburg Academy. Then he 
taught for twenty-two years at The Fessenden School, and at 
Fay School for ten years. He was a first lieutenant in World 
War I, with overseas duty, and a captain in World War II. In 
addition to his English department duties at Fay, Mr. Fife was 
in charge of dramatics and alumni publications. He served for 
many years on the S.E.B. Junior Booklist Committee, 





ART FILM LIBRARY 


An Art Film Library designed to service schools, col- 
leges, museums and civic groups, primarily in New Eng- 
land, has been established by the Addison Art Gallery at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Titles such as “Works of 
Calder” (mobiles by the American Artist), “Van Meeg- 
eren’s Faked Vermeers”’ (detective work in the art labora- 
tory), ‘“Balzac’’ (a visual biography of the French author 
in which no living actor appears), ““Rubens”’ (an analysis 
of the painting of the Flemish master), “Images Médié- 
vales” (the events of a medieval day seen in the details of 
illuminated manuscripts), “Lascaux’”’ (cave paintings of 
25,000-50,000 years ago), are among the twenty titles 
which presently comprise the Library. New titles will be 
added as funds permit. For New England institutions, 
rental fees are considerably below prevailing commercial 
rates in order to encourage the use of this new medium of 
art education in behalf of the general student as well as 
the special art student. Further information is available 
from the Addison Gallery, Andover, Mass, 











SECOND PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


Board, in cooperation with the California 

Association of Independent Schools, held its 
second Pacific Coast regional conference at the Hotel 
Biltmore in Los Angeles. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Cooperation for the Common Good.” 
More than 350 educators registered during the two 
days, and the enthusiasm of those who attended and 
of those who participated in the sessions was ex- 
hilarating. 

Captain Edgar R. Krepps, acting Headmaster of 
Black-Foxe Military Institute, was chairman of the 
planning committee. The Executive Committee owes 
a large debt of thanks to him and to his able colleagues 
on the Planning, Hospitality, Registration, Exhibits, 
and Publicity Committees, as well as to the chairmen 
and panel members of the notably worth while section 
meetings. These men and women performed a real 
service not only for the Pacific Coast independent 
schools but for the Secondary Education Board as 
well. 

Registration began at noon on Friday, April 2, 
and the first group of section meetings was held from 
1.30 to 3.00: Art, Latin, Reading, and Science. From 
3.30 to 5.00 meetings in Audio-Visual Aids, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, and Social Studies were 
held. Between sessions the delegates visited the at- 
tractive educational exhibits arranged for their pleas- 
ure and enlightenment. 


QO’ April 2 and 3, the Secondary Education 


At 7.00 the group gathered for the dinner meeting, 
a symposium on “The Role of the School in the De- 
velopment of a Healthy Adult — as seen by a minister, 
an educator, and a psychiatrist.” Speakers were The 
Rev. W. S, Chalmers, Headmaster of The Harvard 
School; Dr. Homer F. Barnes, Headmaster of Monte- 
cito School for Girls; and Dr. Joseph D. Teicher, a 
Consulting Psychiatrist of Los Angeles. 

Registration headquarters re-opened at nine the 
next morning, and the final group of section meetings 
was scheduled between 10.00 and 11.30: English, Li- 
brary, Music, and Public Relations. The conference 
closed with a luncheon meeting, at which the eastern 
delegates of the S.E.B. were called upon to speak. 

The Secondary Education Board sent five official 
delegates from east to west. They were: Dr. John F. 
Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the S.E.B.; Katharine Lee, Principal 
of National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C., 
Representative-at-Large on the Executive Committee 
of the S.E.B.; Lewis Perry, Jr., The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., then Representative-at- 
Large on the Executive Committee of the S.E.B!; 
Alden D. Groff, Director of Public Relations of The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and Chair- 
man of the S.E.B.’s Public Relations Committee; and 
Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary of the S.E.B. 


1 Mr, Perry’s successor in this office is Robert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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In addition to participating in the Los Angeles 
conference, the Board’s eastern delegates took time 


en route to visit schools and attend meetings. Dr. 
Gummere, with his wife, visited schools, addressed 
groups, and talked to individuals interested in edu- 
cation in New Orleans, San Antonio, Tucson, and 
Pasadena. Katharine Lee and Lewis Perry traveled 
through the Northwest. Their program, too, included 
visits to schools, talks with individuals, and formal 
meetings, where they discussed the S.E.B. and other 
subjects of interest to educators. Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, San Francisco, Palo Alto, Menlo Park, 
Santa Barbara, Ojai, and Pasadena were visited by 
Miss Lee and Mr. Perry either together or singly. 
The third pair of eastern travelers, Miss Osgood and 
Mr. Groff, stopped off in Denver to attend a dinner 
at the Denver Country Club attended by representa- 
tives of the seven independent schools in the Rocky 
Mountain Area, and after dinner to take part, under 
Mr. Groff’s chairmanship, in an S.E.B. Public Rela- 
tions Workshop at the Graland Country Day School. 
They visited Fountain Valley School in Colorado 
Springs and Rowland Hall School for Girls in Salt 
Lake City. They also had luncheon, in Salt Lake 
City, with eight of the twelve members of the Rowland 
Hall School board of trustees and Mrs. Corr, Head- 
mistress of the school. The chief topic of this luncheon 
was fund raising and annual giving. 





The benefits to these travelers from their trips 
and attendance at the meetings in Los Angeles cannot 
be overestimated. They had as much or more to 
learn from their western colleagues as they had to 
offer in return. 

Once again the Secondary Education Board en- 
joyed the warm cooperation of the California Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools and expresses its deep 
gratitude to the Association through its President, 
Commander Chadwick, and its Executive Secretary, 
Howard Hunt Pattee. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Annual 
Conference are contained in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1953-54, which will be ready for distribution in 
May. Copies will be sent to all member schools and to 
all delegates who registered at the Annual Conference. 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1955 


Please make a note on your calendars that the 29th 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in New York City on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 4 and 5, 1955. An outline of the 
program will be published in the November issue of the 
Buvetin. 














NEW MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


The Arithmetic Teacher, a new journal for teachers 
of arithmetic, has just been announced by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


The Arithmetic Teacher has been planned to fill a 
long-felt need for more assistance to teachers of arith- 
metic. It will be devoted to the improvement of the 
teaching of mathematics in kindergarten and in all 
the grades of the elementary school. No other journal 
of this type is now published. The new magazine will 
be a companion journal to the well-known Mathema- 
tics Teacher, now in its forty-sixth year of publication. 
Persons interested in the broad field of mathematics 
education will want to read both journals. 


The new journal will be issued four times each 
year during the months of October, December, Feb- 
ruary, and April. The first issue will be published in 
February, 1954. Distribution will be on a subscrip- 


tion basis. The subscription price will be $1.50 per 
year to individuals and $2.50 per year to schools, li- 
braries, and other institutions. There will be an 
additional charge of 10c for mailing to Canada and 
25c for mailing to foreign countries. 

The editor of the new journal will be Ben A. Sueltz 
of the State University of New York, Cortland, New 
York. Dr. Sueltz is nationally known for his con- 
tributions to the teaching of arithmetic. The journal 
will contain articles by leaders in mathematics edu- 
cation and outstanding teachers of arithmetic. It will 
attempt to deal with the problems of learning that 
are most urgent in the arithmetic classroom. Special 
features will include information on investigation and 
research, teaching and curriculum problems, testing 
and evaluation, teaching aids and devices, and re- 
views. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to: NATIONAL 
Councit oF TEACHERS OF Matuematics, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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selected after an extensive study of their occurrence, their fre- 
quency, and their various meanings in literature for more advanced 





55 Fifth Ave. students. Additional entries in the New Words Section give current 
New York 3, N. Y. terms. The unusually wide range of synonyms and the clarity with 
which they are presented enable the student to understand shades 

137 Newbury St. of meaning and to select and use new words to express himself 


Boston 16, Mass. more exactly. 




















THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





The TUITION REFUND PLAN refunds the cost of 
lost education whenever sickness, accident, quarantine 
or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s 
class time — including withdrawals. It has a suc- 
cessful record of twenty-three years during which 
time it has protected more than 130,000 families. It 
is now in use in 289 schools and colleges. 


The TUITION REFUND PLAN is a valuable extra 
service that your school can offer without cost to it- 
self. It is paid for by parents, but refunds are made 
through the school. It protects the parent’s invest- 
ment, stabilizes the school’s income and provides a 
sound, equitable refund policy. Every school execu- 
tive should know about its advantages. 


Write now for information about the Tuition Refund Plan, telling us the 
number of your students, your enrollment conditions and tuition fees. 


A. W. G. 


EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 





